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Ninth  ConTen-  pgr  the  first  time  the  Bi- 
ennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  the 
East,  and  it  proved  to  be,  through  its  bring¬ 
ing  together  of  so  many  representative  and 
widely  scattered  workers,  as  well  as  from 
the  importance  of  the  topics  considered 
and  the  comprehensive  and  fair-minded 
tone  of  its  discussions,  as  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  said,  “an  epoch-making  event  in  the 
history  of  work  for  the  blind  in  America.” 
Thirty  organizations  were  represented. 
Delegates  were  present  from  Commissions 
for  the  Blind  in  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York;  Schools  for  the  Blind  in 
Connecticut,  England,  Illinois,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New 
York,  Nova  Scotia,  Ohio,  Ontario,  and 
Pennsylvania;  Workshops  in  California, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts  (2),  Maine,  Michigan,  New 
York  (2),  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Associa¬ 
tions  and  Societies  in  Maine,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Missouri,  Ohio  (2),  and  Rhode 
Island;  Libraries  in  Delaware,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Home  Teaching 
in  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Rhode  Island;  Nurseries 
in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York;  Homes  in  Massachusetts  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  (Some  of  the  above  named 
workshops  have  homes.)  Even  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  the  presence  of  the  seeing 
delegates  was  the  attendance  of  an  un¬ 
precedentedly  large  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  without  sight.  Blind  men  and  women, 
who  are  giving  of  their  best  to  aid  in  the 
cause,  took  part  in  all  of  the  deliberations. 
Some  of  the  most  helpful  and  inspiring 
suggestions  came  from  those  who  realize 


the  needs  of  the  blind  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience. 

♦ 

Spirit  of  the  Xhe  most  marked  charac- 

Conventio.  teristic  of  the  Conference 

was  the  hearty  spirit  of 
friendliness  and  good  cheer  which  was 
manifested  by  all.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
one  of  the  seventy-five  resident  delegates 
will  forget  his  experience  from  the  first 
address  of  welcome  to  the  parting  “Metho¬ 
dist  handshake.”  It  is  difficult  to  gather 
this  from  the  printed  papers  alone,  but  all 
who  were  present  felt  it  and  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  their  delight  in  it.  One  of  the 
Boston  daily  papers  summed  up  the  Con¬ 
vention  by  saying :  “The  Convention  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  closed  yester¬ 
day.  They  have  become  almost  like  a 
big  and  happy  family,  these  people,  and, 
indeed,  in  their  union  in  a  common  cause 
they  have  a  bond  nearly  as  strong  as  the 
tie  of  blood.  At  all  the  gatherings  this 
week  it  has  been  a  positive  pleasure  to  be 
present.  To  the  first  of  these  occasions 
our  representative  went,  expecting  to  be 
touched  by  the  pathos  of  the  blind  visit¬ 
ors.  Instead,  their  courage  and  happiness 
proved  an  inspiration.  They  have  no  use 
for  charity.  Their  highest  applause  is 
given  the  stories  of  successful  attempts 
among  the  blind  to  earn  their  own  bread 
and  live  a  normal  life,  not  set  apart  as  a 
caste  from  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

♦ 

Enterteinment  of  The  cooperation  of  the 
the  Deiecatco  Massachusetts  organizations 
working  for  the  blind  was 
manifested  by  the  local  committee  of  ar¬ 
rangements,  which  was  composed  of  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Commission,  and  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  the 
buildings  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  one  of  Boston’s 
pleasantest  suburbs,  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  delegates.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Association  raised  the  money  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates, 
including  the  excursions. 

On  the  first  afternoon  Miss  Rogers 
opened  her  home  for  an  informal  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  delegates,  which  was  greatly 
appreciated.  The  next  afternoon  a  spe¬ 
cial  car  was  chartered  for  a  trip  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  inspect  the  workshops  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission,  after  which 
the  delegates  enjoyed  visiting  Harvard 
University,  the  Lowell  and  Longfellow 
homes,  and  other  historic  places  by  the 
way.  A  delightful  opportunity  on  the  third 
afternoon  was  afforded  all  to  visit  what 
might  be  termed  the  cradle  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  in  America,  the  time- 
honored  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
founded  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe. 

♦ 

Report  of  the  We  had  intended  printing 
Conrention  Qctober  issue  all  of 

the  addresses  which  were 
delivered  at  the  Convention,  but  we  have 
found  it  impracticable  to  do  so.  A  report 
of  the  first  three  sessions  is  given  in  this 
number  and  the  rest  of  the  program  will 
appear  in  the  two  succeeding  numbers. 
Extra  copies  of  the  Convention  addresses 
will  be  struck  off  to  be  bound  together 
later  in  pamphlet  form.  At  the  conference 
it  was  hoped  and  stated  that  these  bound 


reports  could  be  furnished  at  twenty-five 
cents  each,  but  owing  to  the  great  amount 
of  material  to  be  included  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  price  to 
fifty  cents.  Extra  copies  of  the  October, 
January,  or  April  numbers  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  will  be  supplied  in  quantities 
of  less  than  one  hundred  at  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  each,  and  in  quantities  of  more 
than  one  hundred  at  ten  cents  each.  Any 
one  wishing  bound  reports  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  at  fifty  cents  each,  or  extra  copies  of 
the  magazine  at  the  reduced  rates,  should 
notify  the  editor  immediately,  as  only  the 
number  ordered  will  be  printed. 

The  special  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
which  has  in  charge  the  matter  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  type  for  the  blind,  presented  its 
report  at  the  seventh  session  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  As  the  committee  is  continuing  its 
investigations  and  wishes  to  secure  early 
reprints  of  its  report  the  session  devoted  to 
this  subject  has  been  brought  forward  in 
the  program. 

♦ 

Dayton.  Ohio,  Since  the  Boston  Conven- 
Conference  ^  Conference  of  work¬ 

ers  for  the  blind  has  been 
held  in  Da)rton,  Ohio.  The  purpose  of  the 
Dayton  convention  was  to  arouse  interest 
in  the  bill  which  is  to  be  introduced  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  for 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  for  the 
blind.  The  text  of  the  proposed  bill,  the 
recent  changes  among  the  superintendents 
of  schools  for  the  blind,  and  other  events 
of  interest  will  be  noted  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Outlook,  in  addition  to  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  report  of  the  convention  of 
the  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
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ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

GENERAL  FRANCIS  H.  APPLETON,  President  of  the  Corporation 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  is  a  very  happy  moment  indeed, 
speaking  for  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  when 
we  are  able  to  welcome  you  here.  Though 
you  are  from  many  localities  and  many 
of  you  are  strangers,  yet  you  are  united 
in  general  upon  one  important  subject; 
and  we  certainly  bid  you  “God  speed”  in 
your  efforts  during  this  important  and 
helpful  meeting. 

The  Perkins  Institution  has  looked  for¬ 
ward,  as  we  do,  I  am  sure,  to  the  time 
when  it  could  make  a  reasonable  advance. 
We  know  that  there  are  parts  of  our  plant 
which  need  improvement  and  advance¬ 
ment.  The  practical  question  is,  “How  to 
do  it?”  The  trustees  have  given  much 
time  to  that  question.  The  kindergarten 
and  the  institution  are  under  the  same 
board.  They  are  one  corporation.  A  part 
of  our  plant  is  here  in  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
the  other  part  is  in  South  Boston.  Our 
board  of  trustees  has  given  much  thought 
to  the  advancement  of  both.  We  feel  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  secured  the  services  of 
one  who,  I  think,  came  to  us,  perhaps, 
from  the  fact  that  his  coming  was  some¬ 


what  a  home-coming,  a  returning  to  the 
Perkins  Institution,  a  scene  of  his  earlier 
labors,  and  to  his  old  home  in  the  garden 
city  of  Newton.  He  has  done  a  wonderful 
work  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  hope  that 
the  generosity  of  our  public  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  our  people  may  be  with  him  in 
the  changes  that  we  are  looking  for  here. 

I  was  in  the  Legislature  when  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition 
of  the  adult  blind  was  started.  I  favored 
the  movement.  I  was  glad  to  do  so,  and 
now  I  am  in  a  position  to  welcome  you  all 
to  this  conference.  I  do  not  speak  as  one 
knowing  the  details  of  the  work  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  those  you  are  work¬ 
ing  for;  so  I  am  reminded  a  little  of  what 
was  once  said  to  me  when  I  was  made 
president  of  the  State  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety.  “Well,  I  suppose  you  can  now  tell  me 
all  about  botany,”  etc.  I  had  to  answer, 
“No,  I  cannot;  but  I  can  learn  from  my 
kind  supporters  all  about  it.”  So  it  is 
here;  I  am  expecting  to  learn  from  you. 
You  are  here  assembled  in  a  good  cause. 
In  behalf  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  I  have 
the  honor  to  bid  you  “Welcome.” 


MASSACHUSETTS  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

MISS  HELEN  KELLER,  Member  of  the  Commission 


In  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  I  welcome  to  Boston 
this  association  of  workers  for  the  sight¬ 
less.  The  purpose  of  our  convention, 
which  represents  every  movement  to  bet¬ 
ter  the  condition  of  the  blind,  is  to  secure 
cooperation  between  the  institutions  and 
societies  which  are  concerned  in  our  prob¬ 
lem.  I  know  that  good  will  come  of  our 
taking  counsel  together.  I  feel  that  we 
have  the  fair-mindedness  to  look  at  facts 
squarely,  and  the  courage  to  set  out  hope¬ 
fully  on  the  long  road  which  stretches 


before  us.  Our  problem  is  complicated, 
and  has  more  sides  than  isolated  effort, 
however  zealous,  can  compass.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  in  the  diversity  of  interests 
one  class  of  the  blind  is  not  overlooked 
for  the  sake  of  another,  or  any  part  of 
the  work  undervalued.  The  workshop,  the 
library  of  embossed  books,  the  home  for 
the  aged  blind,  the  nursery,  the  kindergar¬ 
ten,  and  the  school  are  seen  to  be  parts  of 
a  system  with  one  end  in  view.  I  rejoice 
that  there  is  assembled  here  a  company  of 
men  and  women  determined  to  take  to 
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heart  all  the  needs  of  all  the  blind,  and  in  The  problem  of  prevention  should  be  , 
the  name  of  the  blind,  and  of  the  state  dealt  with  frankly.  Physicians,  as  we  are  | 
whose  commission  I  represent,  I  bid  you  glad  to  see  they  are  doing,  should  take 
welcome.  pains  to  disseminate  knowledge  needful 

We  have  been  forced  to  realize  the  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  causes  ■ 
shortcomings  of  our  system,  or  lack  of  of  blindness.  The  time  for  hinting  at  un-  | 
system,  wherein  faithful  workers  go  in  pleasant  truths  is  past.  Let  us  insist  that 

opposite  directions,  each  hugging  a  private  the  states  put  into  practice  every  known  | 

b^k  of  embossed  type,  or  the  plans  of  an  and  approved  method  of  prevention,  and 
institution  which  is  to  be  the  best  and  only  that  physicians  and  teachers  open  the 
seat  of  salvation  for  the  blind.  Let  us  doors  of  knowledge  wide  for  the  people 
draw  our  forces  together.  However  we  to  enter  in.  The  facts  are  not  agreeable 
differ  in  the  details  of  our  work,  let  us  reading,  often  they  are  revolting.  But  it 

unite  in  the  conviction  that  the  essential  is  better  that  our  sensibilities  should  be 

thing  is  to  give  the  blind  something  they  shocked  than  that  we  should  be  ignorant 
can  do  with  brain  and  hand.  The  higher  of  facts  upon  which  rest  sight,  hearing, 
education,  in  which  some  of  us  are  partic-  intelligence,  morals,  and  the  life  of  the  i 
ularly  interested,  depends  largely  on  early  children  of  men.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  ■ 
training  in  childhood,  on  healthful  sur-  rend  the  thick  curtain  with  which  society 
roundings  at  school,  on  physical  happi-  is  hiding  its  eyes  from  unpleasant  but 
ness,  abundant  play,  and  out-of-door  exer-  needful  truth. 

cise.  Besides  the  blind,  for  whom  existing  No  organization  is  doing  its  duty  that 
institutions  are  intended  to  provide,  there  only  bestows  charity  and  does  not  also 
is  the  numerous  class  of  active,  useful  men  communicate  the  knowledge  which  saves 
and  women  who  lose  their  sight  in  mature  and  blesses.  We  read  that  in  one  year 
years.  Those  who  are  in  the  dark  from  Indiana  has  appropriated  over  $1,000,000 
childhood  are  hard  pressed  by  obstacles.  to  aid  and  increase  institutions  for  the 

But  the  man  suddenly  stricken  blind  is  blind,  the  deaf,  the  insane,  the  feeble- 

another  Samson,  bound,  captive,  helpless,  minded,  the  epileptical.  Think  of  it! 
until  we  unloose  his  chains.  Surely  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  ask 

This  association  may  become  an  organ-  plain  questions  and  to  receive  plain  an- 
ized  power  which  will  carry  knowledge  of  swers.  While  we  do  our  part  to  alleviate  ? 

the  needs  of  the  blind  to  every  corner  of  present  disease,  let  us  press  forward  in  the 

the  country.  It  may  bring  about  cooper-  scientific  study  which  shall  reveal  our 
ation  and  good  will  between  schools,  asso-  bodies  as  sacred  temples  of  the  soul, 
ciations,  and  all  sincere  workers  for  the  When  the  promises  of  the  future  are 
sightless.  It  may  start  or  stimulate  effi-  fulfilled,  and  we  rightly  understand  our 
cient  work  in  states  which  are  yet  in  bodies  and  our  responsibilities  toward 
original  darkness.  Blindness  must  always  unborn  generations,  the  institutions  for  | 
remain  an  evil,  whatever  we  do  to  make  it  defectives  which  are  now  our  pride  will 
bearable.  We  must  strike  at  the  root  of  survive  only  as  terrible  monuments  to  our 
blindness  and  labor  to  diminish  and  pre-  ignorance  and  the  needless  misery  that  we 
vent  it.  once  endured. 

MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  PROMOTING 
THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  BLIND 

WILLIAM  P.  FOWLER,  Vice-President 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  where  we  are  nothing  if  not  exact  in  our 
you  in  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso-  definitions,  we  like  to  make  sure  that  our 
ciation  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  activities  are  accurately  named,  and  are 
Adult  Blind.  You  will  pardon  the  extreme  not  afraid  of  using  many  words.  But 
brevity  of  the  name,  but  here  in  Boston,  whether  the  name  be  long  or  short,  we  feel 
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that  the  Association  itself  has,  during  its 
brief  existence,  amply  justified  its  founders. 
Four  years  ago  we  started  in  with  the  idea 
of  working  along  two  distinct  lines: 

First,  to  interest  the  people  of  the  state 
and  city,  particularly  the  people  of  the 
state  and  the  authorities  of  the  state  itself, 
in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind,  for  whom  we 
felt  that  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  was 
being  done. 

The  second  was  to  do  something  our¬ 
selves  in  the  way  of  the  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  adult  blind. 

We  feel  that  we  have  been  successful  in 
exciting  the  interest  of  the  state  author¬ 
ities,  as  the  state  has  appointed  an  able 
commission  for  the  blind.  This  commis¬ 


sion  has  ample  powers,  and  is  backed  by  a 
good  appropriation  and  is  doing  most  ex¬ 
cellent  work.  For  our  own  part,  under  the 
guidance  of  our  most  worthy  agent,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  we  feel  that  our 
Association  has  done  well  in  its  efforts  to 
help  the  blind,  and  we  hope  that  you  will 
be  able  to  see  for  yourselves  before  you 
go  home  what  we  tried  to  accomplish. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  have  assem¬ 
bled  here  today,  representatives  from  over 
the  entire  country,  all  of  whom  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  many 
of  whom  are  active  .workers  in  their  behalf, 
and  we  feel  that  the  result  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  of  great  good  to  the  cause 
which  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart. 


GRADUATES  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AND  THEIR  NEEDS 

DR.  C.  F.  FRASER 

Superintendent  School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


In  considering  the  needs  of  our  gradu¬ 
ates  a  few  preliminary  remarks  as  to  the 
training  given  in  schools  for  the  blind 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  officers  and  teachers  in  schools  for 
the  blind  should  be  enthusiasts  in  their 
particular  line  of  work.  They  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  impress  upon  their  pupils  a 
strong  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  faith  in 
the  idea  that  the  world  has  work  for  them 
to  do.  The  spirit  of  the  school  should 
always  be  optimistic,  for  while  blindness 
is  a  handicap,  it  is  not  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  success.  I  wish  that  each  in¬ 
structor  of  the  blind  could  fully  realize 
the  importance  of  this  truth  and  could 
learn  by  experience  how  best  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  tonic  of  encouragement. 

The  mental,  moral,  and  physical  train¬ 
ing  given  in  many  schools  for  the  blind  is 
admirable,  but  in  some  schools  it  fails  in 
that  it  is  not  specific  and  definite.  The 
lad  with  sight  who  goes  out  from  the 
grammar  or  high  school  requires  an  ad¬ 
ditional  training  of  from  one  to  five  years 
to  fit  him  for  the  activities  of  life.  If  he 
were  dependent  upon  the  education  he 
received  in  the  public  schools  he  would 
find  but  few  avenues  of  employment  open 


to  him.  It  is  the  practical  training  in  the 
workshop,  factory,  counting  house,  office, 
or  special  school  which  enables  the  lad 
with  sight  to  take  his  place  side  by  side 
with  his  fellowmen  as  a  skilled  workman 
or  a  trained  business  or  professional  man. 
The  boy  who  is  blind  must  receive  the 
same  practical  training  if  he  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  world.  He  cannot  secure  this 
training  after  he  gp'aduates,  hence  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  he  receive  a 
special  training  while  he  is  still  an  tmder- 
graduate.  I  do  not  underrate  the  intellec¬ 
tual  training  given  in  the  literary  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  progressive  schools,  but  this 
education,  be  it  ever  so  good,  will  enable 
very  few  blind  persons  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  win  their  bread  and  butter. 
I  believe  that  each  pupil  in  our  schools 
should  receive  a  specific  training  in  some 
particular  line  of  work  which  would  en¬ 
able  him  as  a  graduate  to  support  him¬ 
self,  or  at  least  to  do  something  towards 
his  support. 

Each  pupil  requires  special  study  upon 
the  part  of  superintendent  and  teachers. 
The  weak  places  in  his  character  or  phy¬ 
sique  must  be  strengthened;  his  manners 
and  habits  duly  considered;  his  mental 
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aptitude  fully  gauged,  and  his  training 
such  as  to  insure  a  practical  knowledge 
of  at  least  one  occupation  which  has  a 
commercial  value  in  the  world.  If  he  is 
to  be  a  teacher  of  music  he  should  know 
how  to  teach  and  what  to  teach;  he  should 
have  confidence  in  his  ability  to  teach 
children  with  sight,  and  should  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
will  have  to  contend.  It  should  be  our 
aim  to  make  "him  a  thoroughly  qualified 
instructor  rather  than  a  player  of  piano¬ 
forte  music.  I  would  not  lower  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  in  any  of  our  musical 
departments  so  far  as  the  individual  is 
concerned,  but  I  believe  as  a  business 
proposition  that  piano  playing  should  take 
a  second  place  as  compared  with  piano 
teaching.  Better  graduate  three  qualified 
teachers  than  one  virtuoso.  The  training 
of  vocal  teachers,  pianoforte  tuners,  and 
masseurs  should  be  equally  definite  and 
thorough.  Each  pupil  should  also  be 
trained  for  one  or  more  years  in  com¬ 
mercial  work,  so  as  to  familiarize  him  with 
ordinary  business  transactions. 

The  choice  of  a  locality  in  which  to 
settle  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a 
graduate  of  a  school  for  the  blind.  Those 
who  are  blind  are,  as  a  rule,  more  success¬ 
ful  in  communities  where  they  can  become 
well  known.  Populous  cities  and  sparsely 
settled  country  districts  offer  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  employment  to  the  graduate  of 
average  ability.  The  choice  of  a  locality 
should  generally  be  made  in  the  smaller 
cities,  towns,  and  villages.  I  have  known 
many  of  our  girl  graduates  succeed  ad¬ 
mirably  in  towns  and  villages  who  would 
undoubtedly  have  failed  had  their  lot  been 
cast  in  the  larger  cities.  I  have  also 
known  pianoforte  tuners  and  masseurs 
who  have  found  little  or  no  employment 
in  their  village  homes  achieve  success  in 
the  larger  towns.  Therefore  the  pro¬ 
spective  graduate,  with  the  help  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  school,  should  give 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  locality,*  as  upon  the  choice  the 
future  success  of  the  graduate  may 
largely  depend.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
allow  our  graduates  to  drift  to  their  own 
homes,  where  there  is  little  or  nothing  for 
them  to  do.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  induce  them  to  go  to  work  immediately 


upon  leaving  school,  as  the  effect  of  a 
year  of  idleness  is  demoralizing  in  the 
extreme,  making  the  boy  or  girl  less  self- 
reliant  and  less  able  to  cope  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  all  are  called  upon  to 
contend. 

A  blind  person  cannot  make  a  success¬ 
ful  start  in  life  without  money  in  his 
pocket.  This  fact  was  forcibly  brought 
to  my  attention  during  the  earlier  years 
of  my  superintendency,  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  need  I  established  a  modest  loan 
and  aid  fund  of  $i,ooo.  From  this  fund 
loans  of  twenty  dollars  and  upwards  have 
been  made  to  graduates  in  good  standing. 
Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent  per  annum,  payable  annually.  The 
principal  may  be  repaid  in  installments  of 
smaller  or  larger  amounts.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  fund  in  1882,  150 
loans  have  been  made,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  repaid  with  interest  within  two 
years.  The  advantage  of  such  a  fund 
has,  year  by  year,  become  more  apparent 
to  me;  and  although  the  individual  loans 
were  not  large,  I  believe  that  many  of 
our  graduates  would  have  failed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  had  it  not  been  possible  to  place 
within  their  reach  the  necessary  financial 
assistance. 

We  are  all  aware  that  it  is  more  or  less 
difficult  for  young  and  inexperienced  blind 
persons  to  establish  themselves  in  com¬ 
munities  where  they  are  strangers.  The 
man  with  sight  will  in  a  few  weeks  estab¬ 
lish  friendly  relations  with  those  about 
him.  A  glance  of  the  eye,  a  nod  of  the 
head,  and  certain  acts  of  courtesy  win  for 
him  the  recognition  of  his  fellows  and 
speedily  break  down  the  barriers  of 
strangeness  and  reserve.  The  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  blind  in  this  particular  can 
be  largely  overcome  by  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  school  taking  measures  to  have 
his  graduates  properly  introduced  to  the 
leading  people  of  the  towns  or  villages  in 
which  they  are  to  settle.  This  he  can  do 
by  personal  visitations  and  by  letters  of 
introduction  from  himself  and  interested 
friends.  I  need  not  go  more  fully  into 
this  matter  of  proper  introduction,  as  I 
believe  its  importance  will  be  at  once  real¬ 
ized.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  recount  the 
measures  that  are  taken  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  graduates  of  our  tuning  department 
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in  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Halifax: 

It  is  decided  that  F.  B.  is  to  locate  in  M - 

I  at  once  set  about  to  secure  the  addresses 

of  all  persons  in  M - who  have  pianos, 

and  immediately  send  out  a  circular  letter 
recommending  the  tuner  and  guaranteeing 
his  ability  to  perform  satisfactory  work. 

The  tuner  goes  to  M -  and  calls  upon 

those  to  whom  letters  have  been  sent. 
When  he  secures  a  piano  and  tunes  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  its  owner,  he  requests 
that  a  brief  testimonial  be  entered  in  a 
small  book  which  he  carries  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  After  he  has  obtained  several  of 
these  local  testimonials  he  finds  no  gfeat 
difficulty  in  securing  regular  employment. 
New  testimonials  are  added  as  opportunity 
offers.  A  similar  method  can  be  used  to 
advantage  by  teachers  of  vocal  or  instru¬ 
mental  music. 

Graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind 
should  make  a  point  of  joining  some 
local  society,  organization,  or  brotherhood, 
and  thus  come  into  friendly  contact  with 


the  men  and  women  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  reside.  I  always  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  my  graduates  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  the  communities  in  which  they 
live,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  for 
them  to  do  so  than  by  becoming  members 
of  some  philanthropic  or  mutual  benefit 
society.  The  friendly  association  with 
workers  in  the  same  cause  is  socially  and 
materially  advantageous  to  them.  It 
broadens  their  view  of  life  and  arouses 
upon  the  part  of  their  fellow-members  a 
keen  interest  in  their  success. 

To  sum  up:  Our  graduates  need  specific 
training;  they  need  to  select  with  care  the 
locality  in  which  to  reside;  they  need  to 
have  money  in  their  pockets;  they  need 
to  be  properly  introduced,  and  they  need 
to  identify  themselves  with  local  organiza¬ 
tions.  These  needs  being  met,  we  should 
have  no  fear  as  to  their  success,  provided 
their  industry  and  the  quality  of  their 
work  merit  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  their  fellow-citizens. 


A  BUSINESS  COURSE  AN  ESSENTIAL  PART 
OF  THE  CURRICULUM  OF  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

ALBERT  G.  COWGILL 

Head  Teacher  Boys’  Department  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  that  may  suggest  the  fun¬ 
damental  importance  of  education  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  economic  relations 
involved. 

Like  everything  else,  the  school  is  con¬ 
stantly  undergoing  a  process  of  evolution. 
Progress  is  the  keynote  of  individual  de¬ 
velopment  ;  it  is  daily  growth.  Growth 
is  but  the  progressive  realization  of 
new  possibilities.  “Everything  comes  so 
quietly,  is  absorbed  on  the  run;  and  the 
old  disappears  just  as  quietly,  so  that  we 
are  doing  things  in  new  way  before  we 
realize  it.”  We  educate  for  tomorrow; 
therefore  that  education  should  be  as 
broad  and  as  full  as  we  can  make  it. 

We  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  the 
possibilities  of  the  blind  are  almost  unlim¬ 
ited.  But  to  discover  and  specially  de¬ 


velop  each  pupil’s  dominant  interests,  in 
so  far  as  these  interests  represent  possi¬ 
bilities  of  development  in  harmony  with 
the  general  aim  of  education,  takes  time. 

The  status  of  the  graduating  class  of  the 
boys’  school  in  June,  1906,  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  majority  were  too  young  to 
realize  the  possibilities  that  lay  in  and 
around  them,  or  to  impress  the  world  with 
a  single  asset  leading  to  success. 

Mr.  Allen  says  in  the  report  for  that 
year:  “Considering  all  this  matter  with 
our  teachers,  it  has  seemed  to  me  wise  to 
add  to  our  regpilar  school  course  a  year’s 
work  at  something  tangibly  practical — 
something  so  attractive  because  desirable 
that  no  pupil,  at  least  no  boy,  could  afford 
to  miss  it.  This  was  decided  to  be  a  course 
in  business.” 

This  question  of  “business  education”  as 
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suited  to  meet  the  crying  needs  of  the 
blind  had  been  presented  in  a  paper  and 
discussed  at  one  of  the  fortnightly  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  teachers.  I  shall  quote  freely 
from  that  paper,  as  it  covers  the  ground 
better  than  I  have  since  had  occasion  or 
time  to  develop  it. 

The  primary  social  function  of  all  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  adapt  every  individual  to  the 
civilization  of  his  time.  A  secondary  or 
high  school  education  is  the  only  kind  the 
great  majority  of  our  pupils  will  ever  get; 
therefore  it  should  be  made  as  complete 
as  possible.  It  will  aim  not  merely  to 
prepare  for  education ;  it  will  aim  at 
education  itself. 

This  statement  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  the  secondary  school  will  aim  to  offer 
a  complete  education,  but  that  the  school 
will  decline  to  continue  to  defer,  until  the 
pupil  goes  out  into  the  world  or  perhaps 
enters  college,  the  specific  training  in 
knowledge  and  power  which  enables  him 
to  get  a  proper  acquaintance  with  modern 
life,  its  problems  and  its  opportunities,  and 
the  corresponding  degree  of  power  to  par¬ 
ticipate  intelligently  and  successfully  in 
human  affairs.  This  course  should  minis¬ 
ter  to  what  seems,  on  careful  investiga¬ 
tion,  to  be  the  fundamental  needs  and  real 
interests  of  the  individual. 

We  must  add,  then,  more  and  more  of 
what  we  call  general  culture,  which,  pri¬ 
marily,  means  the  capacity  to  understand, 
appreciate,  and  react  on  the  resources  and 
problems  of  modern  civilization.  These 
resources  and  problems  are  found  in  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  health, 
physical  vigor,  and  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  race ;  in  modern  government ;  in 
modern  industry  and  commerce;  in  modern 
literatures  and  languages;  in  history — ^the 
record  of  the  achievements  of  mankind. 

The  importance  of  modern  culture  in 
modern  life  is  so  comprehensive  and  so 
great  that  we  would  be  false  to  our  trust 
if  we  did  not  make  adequate  provision  for 
more  of  it  in  our  schools.  Who  needs  this 
more  than  the  blind  boy,  just  graduated 
and  ready  to  settle  accounts  with  the 
world  ? 

After  making  this  provision,  graduation 
should  be  made  the  all  in  all  to  the  pupil. 
He  must  work  for  that  goal  as  his  true  life 
saver,  knowing  that  that  final  and  begin¬ 


ning  step  will  pave  the  way  for  his  future 
usefulness  and  happiness.  And  the  teacher  . 
— musical,  industrial,  literary — who  doesn’t  J 
talk,  aid,  persuade,  and  generally  promote 
this  campaign  for  graduation  should  be  I 
consigned  to — a  decrease  in  pay,  thereby  P 
removing  the  cause. 

The  course  of  study  should  be  increased  ( 
somewhat  as  follows:  r 

First,  we  should  have  another  year  of 
literature.  Charles  Kingsley  says:  “I  said  ] 
that  the  ages  of  history  were  analogous  to 
the  ages  of  man,  and  that  each  age  of  liter¬ 
ature  was  the  truest  picture  of  the  history 
of 'its  day;  and  for  this  very  reason  English 
literature  is  the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  I 
teacher  of  English  history.  For  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  principally  by  the  help  of  | 
such  an  extended  literary  course  that  we  r 
can  cultivate  a  just  and  enlarged  taste 
which  will  connect  education  with  the 
deepest  feelings  of  the  heart.”  Literature 
is,  first  of  all,  a  hundred-sided  revelation  t 
of  the  human  conduct  as  springing  from 
motive.  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  ' 
and  Lowell  are  revealers  of  humanity. 

Still  more  so  Dickens,  and  Eliot,  and 
Shakespeare.  To  study  these  authors  is  to 
look  into  the  lives  of  so  many  varieties  of 
men  and  women.  It  suggests  to  the  teacher 
that  the  dozen  varieties  of  humanity  in  her 
classroom  are  not  after  one  pattern,  nor  ^ 

to  be  manipulated  according  to  a  single  i 

device. 

During  this  year — second  semester — the 
pupil  will  study  and  appreciate,  through 
admirable  translations,  some  of  the  works 
of  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Cicero.  Why  should  we  not  also  use  f 
the  mother  tongue  to  bring  the  minds  of 
our  pupils  into  actual  touch  with  the  in¬ 
spiring  writers  of  antiquity?  Third  year 
Latin  may  be  made  elective.  This  gives  i 
each  graduate  two  years  of  Latin  and  two  j 
years  of  German,  as  we  now  have  it. 

There  should  be  at  least  two  hours  a  k 
week  given  to  individual  English  composi-  | 
tion  work — to  be  handed  in  typewritten.  j 
Only  first-class  work  in  every  respect 
should  be  accepted.  The  pupil’s  name 
should  be  hand  written.  By  compelling 
him  to  do  this,  you  can  very  soon  teach 
him  how  to  sign  his  name  to  a  check  or  | 

note.  The  unsightly  “his  (X)  mark,  wit-  ! 

nessed  by,”  etc.,  is  thus  consigned  to  ob-  j 
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livion,  and  the  dark  ages  from  which  the 
practice  sprang.  The  lecture  plan  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  recitation  with  oral  quiz  the 
last  ten  minutes  of  the  hour  will  work 
successfully.  Along  with  this  give  whole¬ 
some  and  numerous  reviews,  and  plenty  of 
prescribed  reading.  Pupils  will  know  the 
library  by  the  end  of  the  school  year 
thoroughly,  and  if  this  reading  is  super¬ 
vised  by  one  of  the  teachers  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  results  it  will  prove  invalu¬ 
able  to  all  the  workers  concerned. 

In  the  second  place,  we  would  have  a 
year  of  “practical  economics.”  By  this  I 
mean  that  through  the  text  used  (Thomp¬ 
son’s  is  in  Braille),  and  through  the  active 
participation  of  teachers  in  the  social  in¬ 
terests  of  the  world  outside,  the  school  may 
be  made  a  participator  in  the  social,  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial,  and  civic  life  of  today; 
may  afford  that  comprehension  of  the 
duties  and  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  which 
only  a  participation,  however  limited,  is 
capable  of  affording.  The  two  practical 
phases  that  should  be  dwelt  upon  in  class 
study  are:  the  industrial  and  the  commer¬ 
cial,  or  “How  to  do  business.”  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  a  course  has  already  been 
proven  in  that  a  number  of  boys  have 
made  good  salesmen.  One  pupil  has 
cleared  since  Christmas,  working  Saturday 
afternoons  (perhaps  three  hours),  thirty 
dollars.  Others  have  done  almost  as  well. 
It  seems  that  the  great  opening  for  boys 
graduating  from  the  industrial  and  literary 
departments  is  some  kind  of  a  business 
career.  A  year’s  study  along  this  line 
would  take  up  the  various  problems  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  face  and  solve. 

First,  every  fellow  in  the  class  must  get 
some  experience,  and  experience  is  valu¬ 
able  only  in  proportion  to  its  cost — not  so 
much  its  cost  in  money  as  its  cost  in  effort, 
and  worry,  and  trial,  and  hardship,  and 
work ! 

Teach  him,  then,  how  to  succeed  as  a 
salesman — that  selling  ability  depends  very 
largely  upon  common  sense.  A  good  sales¬ 
man  knows  how  to  talk,  what  to  talk  about, 
and,  more  especially,  when  to  stop  talking. 

Let  him  study  his  town  and  country  in 
which  he  lives  and  where  he  expects  to 
work  in  the  future.  He  must  get  acquainted 
with  the  business  men,  and  he  cannot  do 
this  by  staying  at  home  all  day,  sitting  in 


the  rocking-chair.  To  apply  the  old  prov¬ 
erb,  “People  that  have  nothing  to  do  are 
soon  tired  of  their  own  company.” 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  in  school 
the  boy  knows  that  the  following  year  he 
will  have  this  study,  among  others,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  bring  back  all  the 
data  possible  as  to  the  business  men  he  has 
talked  to,  geography  or  “lay  of  the  land,” 
car  lines,  real  estate  values,  stores,  number 
and  kind,  banks,  building  loan  associations, 
etc. ;  in  other  words,  something  to  draw  on 
to  aid  him  and  his  relatives  and  friends  in 
locating  a  business  and  site  for  this  bud¬ 
ding  salesman.  The  more  pains  taken  in 
the  beginning  to  size  up  the  situation, 
the  less  likelihood  of  failure.  “Failure! 
There  is  no  such  word  in  all  the  bright 
lexicon  of  speech,  unless  you  yourself  have 
written  it  there.” 

Next,  give  him  method  and  system — 
method  in  keeping  himself  and  his  stock  in 
trade  in  shape;  system  in  buying.  This 
part,  of  course,  will  come  toward  the  end 
of  the  year,  near  the  time  for  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  things  as  they  are.  Work  out 
and  polish  the  selling  arg^uments  so  that 
they  will  appeal  to  prospective  purchasers; 
how  to  build  up  these  “selling  talks.”  He 
must  be  able  by  this  time  to  originate  things 
for  himself:  how  to  find  customers  and 
more  of  them;  how  to  conduct  the  strat¬ 
egy  of  a  sale;  how  to  guide  the  customer’s 
mind  through  the  four  stages  of  a  sale;  in 
other  words,  how  to  convert  stumbling- 
blocks  into  stepping-stones. 

Through  his  typewriting  he  obtains  val¬ 
uable  hints  for  corresponding,  and  his  slips 
in  grammar  and  spelling  are  corrected. 
His  typewriter  is  a  valuable  asset  to  his 
business;  through  it  he  circulates  his  busi¬ 
ness-getting  letters,  and  he  cannot  send  out 
too  many.  Again  we  have  the  burning 
truth  that  without  work  and  constant  work 
he  cannot  win  advancement,  promotion,  or 
favor. 

The  final  step  would  be,  and  it  is  practi¬ 
cable,  to  take  the  boy  out  and  show  him 
how,  after  careful  coaching  and  close  ob¬ 
servation,  to  approach  his  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser;  show  him  how  to  arouse  interest, 
not  one  of  pity,  but  in  the  article  he  is  sell¬ 
ing;  show  him  how  to  complete  the  sale. 
Any  one  that  has  been  a  book  agent  knows 
how  this  is  done. 
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“Competition  is  the  acid  which  etches  the 
professional  or  business  character,”  some 
one  has  said.  By  looking  at  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  we  can  learn  why  they  were  so  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  competition  into  which  they 
entered,  and  thus,  by  elimination,  we  may 
determine  what  type  of  boy  and  man  is 
most  likely  to  achieve  success.  In  schools 
for  the  blind  we  cannot  start  with  the 
assumption  that  young  men  just  graduated 
have  the  prerogative  of  choice  in  the  ca¬ 
reer  to  which  they  will  devote  themselves. 
If  James,  or  David,  or  Howard  cannot 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  his  future  line  of 
business,  a  study  of  his  home  and  sur¬ 
roundings  would  best  decide  his  work ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  what  a  choice  in  this 
manner  and  pushing  the  boy  into  it  is  the 
best,  after  all. 

But  he  must  know  and  get  the  lesson 
well,  that  business  of  any  kind  calls  for 
veracity  of  thought  and  action.  For  hon¬ 
esty  is  desirable,  not  from  the  ethical  point 
alone,  but  from  the  commercial  standpoint 
also.  No  wonder  that  men  of  unquestioned 
integrity  command  high  salaries,  and  that 
those  who  are  the  sport  of  circumstance 
are  gradually  weeded  out  as  unfit  for  serv¬ 
ice.  Right  here  is  where  the  cultivated 
“Positive  Will”  comes  home  again.  It  is 
a  case  of  Whip-Poor-Will  into  a  type  of 
man  who  is  absolute  master  of  himself  day 
in  and  day  out,  year  in  and  year  out! 

In  the  third  place,  and  to  work  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  second,  we  would  have 
a  review  of  arithmetic.  The  first  six 
months  of  the  year  would  cover  the  impor¬ 
tant  principles,  more  time  being  given  to 
profit  and  loss,  insurance,  discount  and 
interest,  and  partial  payments.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  get  pupils  to  realize 
the  value  of  their  mathematics,  namely, 
algebra  and  arithmetic,  in  ordinary  affairs. 

The  last  four  months  of  the  year  would 
be  devoted  to  the  principles  of  bookkeeping, 
not  in  all  its  details,  but  a  short  working 
knowledge  which  can  be  readily  applied. 
Every  person  has  more  or  less  to  do  with 
figures,  and  any  rule  likely  to  lessen  labor, 
or  make  the  result  more  certain,  should  be 
received  with  favor.  Numerous  business 
schools  have  published  series  of  short  cuts 
in  figures  which  could  be  used  with  profit. 

The  aim  of  the  last  two  courses,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  arithmetic,  plus  bookkeeping. 


may  be  stated  in  a  few  words:  To  awaken 
a  profound  interest  in  business  as  such; 
to  train  a  youth  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
functions  of  business  and  business  practice 
in  our  modern  life;  to  inform  him  as  to  the 
history  of  industry  and  trade;  to  awaken 
his  interest  in  its  future;  to  train  him  to 
keep  on  the  lookout  for  business  possibili¬ 
ties;  to  arouse  a  determination  to  become, 
not  only  a  successful  business  man  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  useful 
one  as  well;  to  beget  a  public  spirit;  in  a 
word,  to  become  a  public-spirited,  intelli¬ 
gent,  well-educated,  and  successful  man  of 
affairs. 

I  have  here  given  you  an  outline  of  the 
plan  as  proposed  a  year  ago.  Of  the  work 
and  the  results,  even  imperfectly  realized, 
what  shall  we  say  of  their  economic  im¬ 
portance  ? 

To  get  anything  like  a  good  start  in  this 
new  work,  the  general  plan  must  needs  be 
definite,  distinct,  and  compulsory.  Conse¬ 
quently  every  boy  taking  graduate  work 
in  literary  and  musical  studies  found  him¬ 
self  rostered  for  this  extra  year’s  work. 

First  of  all,  as  the  months  passed  by  and 
the  teachers  were  responding  nobly,  with 
an  enthusiasm  ever  effervescing,  there 
could  be  seen  boys  of  awakened  or  new¬ 
born  desires,  and  that  is  the  basis  of  eco¬ 
nomic  demand.  They  forgot  all  about 
graduating  on  scheduled  time,  but  wanted 
to  know  more  of  this  new  thing  called 
economics.  And  this  sense  of  want,  this 
increased  desire,  is  the  result  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social  awakening.  The  more 
the  boy  learned  in  classroom  No.  4  of 
Thompson’s  most  interesting  text  on  polit¬ 
ical  economy;  in  No.  5  of  arithmetic,  re¬ 
viewed  and  applied  to  up-to-date  business 
problems,  and  later  in  the  year  fused  into 
bookkeeping;  in  No.  6,  a  delightful  hour, 
recreative  as  well  as  profitable,  in  litera¬ 
ture;  and  the  last  half  hour  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  No.  7,  which  might  be  called  the 
modeling  room;  that  is  to  say,  the  ideas 
gained  in  the  morning,  plus  the  aroused 
latent  ability,  were  caught  while  at  white 
heat  and  developed  by  individual  and  spe¬ 
cific  tests  in  the  art  of  selling  or  disposing 
of  goods ;  the  more,  I  repeat,  the  boy 
learned,  the  more  numerous  were  his 
wants  and  the  more  imperious  the  demand. 
We  did  our  best  to  satisfy  that  demand. 
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and  can  truthfully  say  every  boy  went  to 

■  dinner  very  hungry!  He  not  only  had  a 
good  appetite  for  his  dinner,  but  his  morn¬ 
ing’s  work  afforded  plenty  of  wholesome 
and  profitable  conversation.  Just  to  think ! 

I  Here  was  a  tangible  something  of  which 
he,  a  blind  boy,  could  partake;  in  which 
he  could  win,  could  succeed! 

When  this  demand  was  obtained,  the 
experiment  as  an  experiment  faded  into  a 
reality,  the  object  of  the  course  was  real¬ 
ized;  that  is,  it  initiated,  organized,  and 
emphasized  the  boy’s  desires.  It  opened 
a  vision  of  better  things  and  developed 
,  the  capacity  for  enjoying  them. 

^  The  aim  of  the  course  throughout  is  to 
create  a  market.  The  boy,  educated  into 
^  a  forceful  young  man,  is  the  market  and 
creates  the  market.  He  makes  the  demand 
and  furnishes  the  supply. 

The  earnestness  and  activity  shown  in 
^  the  beginning  were  not  allowed  to  wane  as 
the  year  advanced.  The  teacher  never 
ceased  to  be  the  student,  and  while  his 
classes  were  thinking  over  the  lectures  and 
talks  of  the  morning,  he  was  rekindling 
the  fire  at  the  evening  sessions  of  the 
'  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Three  men 
of  the  teaching  staff  took  advantage  of 
^  courses  offered  in  the  Wharton  School  of 

I  Accounts  and  Finance.  Here  they  re- 

j  ceived  advanced  instruction  in  financial 
and  commercial  subjects,  the  lectures  in 
courses  in  political  economy,  industrial 
geography,  commercial  law,  and  real 
estate  being  used  quite  extensively  by 
these  teachers  in  their  classes.  And  if  the 
[  examination  papers  of  June  last  could  be 
^  shown,  the  verdict  would  be  unanimous  in 
favor  of  more  advanced  work. 

*  The  twentieth  century  motto  is,  “Grow 
j,  or  Go.”  But  we  cannot  grow  business 
[  men  without  a  good  foundation.  How 

I  true  is  that  old  maxim  that  knowledge  is 

L  power — knowledge,  not  of  technical  details 

alone,  but  of  the  great  underlying  causes 
of  success  in  any  line  of  business  and 
human  endeavor.  If  we  can  only  get  the 
boy  to  cultivate  the  “study  habit”  along 
the  lines  just  mentioned,  we  shall  have 
been  amply  repaid  for  the  time  and  energy 
i  expended;  for  through  that  habit  he  adds 
I  to  his  store  of  knowledge,  multiplies  his 
personal  power,  and  greatly  increases  his 
I  earnings. 


To  guard  against  a  purely  pedagogical 
treatment  of  the  education  of  boys.  Dr. 
Halleck  recently  wrote  a  large  number  of 
letters  to  business  men  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  asking  what  education 
should  be  given  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
boys  preparatory  to  successful  business 
of  any  kind.  The  replies  laid  the  most 
emphasis  on  the  ability  to  write,  speak,  and 
spell  the  English  language  correctly.  The 
following  expression  of  opinion  would 
represent  not  unfairly  the  attitude  of  the 
leading  men  of  affairs  throughout  the 
United  States:  “The  more  education  a 
boy  gets,  the  more  apt  is  he  to  discover 
short  cuts  and  avenues  of  saving  that  an 
ordinary  mind  simply  will  not  address  it¬ 
self  to.” 

We  are  at  last  slowly  learning  the  truth 
that  special  mastery  in  any  business  must 
come  largely  through  one’s  own  moral  and 
intellectual  power  to  acquire  the  needed 
knowledge  in  connection  with  experience. 

What  has  been  the  actual  net  result  of 
this  year’s  work  will,  no  doubt,  be  asked. 
Of  the  actual  work  in  the  field,  at  home, 
it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  definite  con¬ 
clusions.  Of  the  seven  boys  who  took  the 
work  and  passed  the  examinations  with 
good  marks,  two  will  return  to  become 
expert  tuners  and  will  take  the  extra  work 
being  planned  for  them  in  business  lines. 
A  year’s  experience  has  taught  us  what 
subjects  are  most  needed  and  the  best  tools 
to  work  with.  We  expect  to  draw  upon 
the  two  boys  returning  for  experiences 
during  their  summer  vacation.  Of  the 
other  five,  one  is  a  tuner  in  his  home  town 
and  community;  one  a  general  magazine 
agent  with  good  prospects;  another,  living 
in  Alabama,  who  is  most  clever  in  music, 
is  teaching  music  and  would  be  a  success 
in  that  profession,  but  he  is  a  coming  part¬ 
ner  in  wholesale  and  retail  grocery,  of 
which  his  brother  is  the  head;  the  fourth, 
who  has  some  sight,  is  working  in  a  dairy 
at  Atlantic  City,  and,  having  the  traits  of 
all  the  sons  of  Israel,  will  have  little 
trouble  in  meeting  and  solving  the  varied 
problems  of  earning  a  living.  The  fifth 
I  have  not  heard  from,  but  am  aware  that 
he  will  need  a  spur  of  some  kind  to  keep 
abreast  of  his  fellow-graduates. 

In  a  talk  with  Mr.  Delfino  this  evening 
I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  in  his 
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recent  canvass  of  four  counties  in  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  he  found  more  than 
half  of  the  graduates  in  tuning  and  music 
from  our  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind  to  be  engaged  in  business,  and  that 
a  large  per  cent  was  successful;  but  that 
is  his  story,  and  1  hope  you  will  make  him 
tell  it  more  fully. 

And  this  work  of  Mr.  Delfino,  the 
modern  Napoleon  in  field  operations,  the 
worker,  hustler,  who  is  continuously  sigh¬ 
ing  for  more  towns  and  counties  to  can¬ 
vass,  that  is,  to  conquer,  should  remind  us 
that  we  must  keep  in  touch  with  our  grad¬ 
uates.  This  we  hope  to  do,  both  through 
letters  from  members  of  next  year’s  class 
and  other  letters  of  inquiry,  thus  creating 


the  practical  kind  of  correspondence 
school.  Let  others  in  the  field,  getting  rich 
experiences,  write  us  about  them;  if  fail¬ 
ure  is  imminent,  perhaps  a  little  advice 
and  words  of  encouragement  will  turn  the 
tide  into  a  victory. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  repeat  that  the  net 
gain,  or  result,  is  this:  that  a  practical 
education  in  business  or  in  the  science  of 
selling  has  opened  up  an  opportunity  for 
talent  hitherto  unproductive  and  encour¬ 
aged  the  development  of  initiative.  It  is 
men,  not  laws,  that  make  markets! 

To  a  large  extent,  as  William  Penn 
declares,  “Industry  supplies  the  want  of 
parts;  patience  and  diligence,  like  faith, 
remove  mountains.” 


DISCUSSION 


MISS  CHRISTINE  LaBARRAQUE 
California 

Mr.  Cowgill  is  right.  The  blind  cer¬ 
tainly  need  a  practical  business  training 
to  compete  with  their  seeing  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  I  am  glad  that  this  business 
education  is  being  introduced  into  the  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  that  the  superintendents 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  their  respon¬ 
sibility  does  not  end  when  the  pupils  leave 
school.  Dr.  Fraser  said,  and  very  truth¬ 
fully,  that  “a  blind  person  cannot  succeed 
without  money.”  I  shall  add  something 
else — a  blind  person  cannot  succeed  with¬ 
out  friends;  he  must  have  both  money  and 
friends.  Let  me  illustrate  to  you  the  need 
of  friends.  After  graduating  from  the 
California  University  I  had  a  desire  to 
attend  the  Hastings  Law  School;  but  I 
met  with  strong  opposition  and  was  obliged 
to  earn  money  in  order  to  put  myself 
through.  I  went  to  my  friend  and  teacher, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilkinson,  and  told  him  of 
my  plans.  I  suggested  to  him  that  I  could 
teach  in  the  evening  school  and  study  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  In  order  to  be  able  to  teach, 
however,  one  must  have  the  opportunity, 
and  that  was  obtained  after  months  of 
wire-pulling  among  twelve  politicians.  I 
was  given  a  three  weeks’  trial.  At  the  end 
of  the  allotted  time  I  proved  satisfactorily 
that  a  blind  person  could  teach,  and  I  held 


my  position  as  a  teacher  in  the  evening 
high  school  during  my  course  at  the  law 
school.  On  receiving  my  degree  of  B.L.  I 
was  not  allowed  to  practice  law,  and  so 
came  to  Massachusetts  and  turned  my 
attention  to  music;  and  right  here  I  want 
to  say  again  that  whatever  success  I  have 
attained  is  due  to  my  friends  in  Boston. 
Dr.  Fraser  is  correct  when  he  says  that 
workers  among  the  blind  must  have  en¬ 
thusiasm;  but  they  must  have,  above  all, 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  blind,  and 
must  be  ready  to  assist  them  in  every 
possible  way. 

SUPT.  EDWARD  K  ALLEN 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind 

As  this  subject  is  one  which  interests 
me  greatly,  I  shall  seize  the  opportunity 
to  enlarge  a  little  upon  the  desirability  of 
having  a  whiff  of  the  so-called  commercial 
spirit  in  our  schools. 

Certain  educators  of  the  blind  have 
warned  us  against  fostering  such  a  spirit; 
told  us  to  lead  our  pupils  to  study  for 
study’s  sake,  etc.  I  used  to  feel  that  this 
was  the  true  end  of  school  training,  and 
for  years  wondered  why  our  blind  boys 
and  girls,  the  larger  number  of  them,  at 
least,  attacked  their  work  so  half-heart¬ 
edly;  why  such  scholarship  as  we  had  in 
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the  literary  department  was  enforced 
scholarship  rather  than  that  which  springs 
from  stimulated  interest.  What,  I  asked 
myself,  created  the  enthusiasm  always 
manifest  in  the  music  department?  Was 
it  not  that  this  department  was  conducted 
after  business  methods — always  full,  al¬ 
ways  with  a  waiting  list  of  applicants,  and 
with  everybody  alert  to  do  his  best?  I 
reasoned  that  it  was.  Then  why  not  apply 
a  similar  spur  to  the  industrial  depart¬ 
ment  ?  Here,  for  instance,  some  boys 
would  take  a  year  or  two  to  accomplish 
what  others  did  in  a  month  or  two;  capa¬ 
ble  boys  they  were  also,  so  that  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  trouble  was  not  so  much 
varying  capacity  as  varying  application. 
What  to  do?  An  opportunity  offered  to 
experiment  in  the  chair  caning  shop, 
whose  output  had  been  discouragingly 
slow.  Custom  work  had  been  too  long 
doing,  therefore  why  not  try  giving  the 
pupils  a  share  in  the  profits?  No  sooner 
said  than  done.  A  list  of  good  caners  was 
made  out,  and  the  boys  and  the  girls 
promised  all  profits  from  this  custom  work, 
provided  it  was  done  in  free  time  and 
promptly.  What  followed?  It  was  this — 
the  caning  department  itself  was  boomed; 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  whole  school 
felt  the  benefit.  Rapid  and  good  work 
meant  increased  patronage ;  even  the 
learners  loafed  no  longer,  but  applied 
themselves  vigorously  so  as  to  reach  the 
caning  list  quickly.  The  special  caners 
worked  early  and  late  and  on  free  after¬ 
noons.  Their  earnings  they  were  required 
to  put  in  the  bank  to  accumulate  and  to 
draw  interest,  each  one’s  money  to  be 
drawn  out  only  upon  his  discharge  from 
the  institution.  The  result  was  good  in 
every  way — much  less  general  mischief 
and  punishment,  a  better  pupil  spirit, 
greater  self-respect  and  importance;  alto¬ 
gether  the  kind  of  a  business  feeling  that 
was  invaluable.  I  say,  lead  your  pupils  to 
be  thrifty  while  still  at  school  by  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  graduate  both  with 
thrifty  habits  and  with  a  bank  account, 
even  if  small,  and  you  will  have  given 
them  the  character  and  the  impetus  which 
will  go  far  to  carry  them  over  the  hard 
places  before  them.  This  is  a  kind  of  com¬ 
mercial  training  which  those  of  us  who 
have  tried  it  in  our  schools  would  not 


readily  do  without.  If  the  introduction  of 
money  reward  into  the  public  school  cur¬ 
riculum  is  unwise,  and  I  suppose  it  is,  I 
would  yet  encourage  its  careful  intro¬ 
duction  into  our  schools  for  the  blind, 
because  ownership  and  possession  are 
the  foundations  of  independence,  and  the 
pupils  of  our  schools  too  often  lack  the 
early  legitimate  spur  to  success  in  life 
which  these  things  beget. 

Our  own  experience  with  chair  caning 
has  been  one  of  the  many  items  leading  to 
the  addition  of  the  definite  business  course, 
of  which  you  have  just  heard  a  descrip¬ 
tion,  to  the  school  curriculum  at  Over¬ 
brook. 

SUPT.  JOHN  B.  BLEDSOE 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

It  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
be  here  this  morning,  and  I  have  three 
other  teachers  who  are  here  with  me  to 
represent  Maryland,  and  I  may  say  the 
District  of  Columbia,  because  we  receive 
pupils  from  there. 

When  I  came  to  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  from  Alabama,  about  ten 
years  ago,  I  found  that  the  school  was 
doing  considerable  in  just  the  work  Mr. 
Allen  has  been  telling  us  about,  chair  can¬ 
ing,  mattress  making,  etc.;  and  they  had 
the  plan  of  paying  the  boys  the  money  they 
earned  over  and  above  expenses  incurred, 
aside  from  paying  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
was  not  supposed  to  get  his  pay  out  of  this 
work.  I  found  that  there  was  one  loop¬ 
hole.  The  boys  in  the  school,  as  soon  as 
they  got  their  money,  spent  it  for  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  or  to  wear.  They  were  not 
getting  any  practical  training  in  the  use  of 
money,  and  as  they  received  all  the  good, 
wholesome  food  necessary,  their  money 
was  wasted.  We  stopped  that  at  once. 
We  told  the  boys  that  we  wanted  them  to 
have  a  bank  account,  but  we  did  not  con¬ 
sult  them  about  it.  We  simply  told  them 
that  once  a  month  we  would  pay  them  one- 
half  of  what  they  earned.  The  other  half 
was  going  into  a  bank  to  their  account  and 
to  my  order,  and  when  they  were  through 
school  they  would  have  a  little  money  with 
which  to  start.  The  boys  thought  that  was 
pretty  hard.  You  know,  these  little  colored 
boys  have  some  funny  ideas.  They  said 
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that  “Mr.  Bledsoe’s  a  slave  driver  from 
Alabama.”  I  suppose  they  had  an  idea 
that  a  man  from  Alabama  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  something  like  a  slave  driver.  I 
paid  no  attention  to  that  because  I  knew 
that  I  was  right.  We  started  our  bank 
accounts,  and  among  other  boys  at  that 
school  was  a  deaf  and  blind  boy,  who,  like 
our  very  good  friend.  Miss  Keller,  came 
originally  from  Alabama.  Albert  was  a 
very  enthusiastic  caner,  in  fact  the  best 
caner  we  had,  but  he  was  spending  his 
money  like  the  rest.  All  the  boys  started 
their  bank  accounts,  and  Albert,  who  is 
still  with  us,  has  a  bank  account  of  over 
$300;  and  we  have  turned  out  boys  as  they 
graduated  from  time  to  time  with  from 
twenty  to  seventy-five  dollars,  which  is 
a  little  money  in  the  bank  to  help  them 
to  make  their  friends,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  remarked.  Even  after  they  have 
gone  out,  if  I  think  that  they  have 
not  the  discretion  to  spend  their  money 
right,  I  sort  of  keep  my  fingers  on  the 
purse  strings,  and  tell  them  to  go  and  get 
some  work  to  do  and  I  will  send  the 
material  with  which  to  do  it.  We  send 
them  material  as  long  as  they  have  any 
money,  and  so  they  earn  that  much  more. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  Dr. 
Fraser  said  about  the  loan  idea.  Mary¬ 
land,  I  believe,  has  done  what  amounts  to 
about  the  same  thing,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  For  a  long  time  we  have 
started  out  our  piano  tuners,  and  those 
who  make  mattresses  or  cane  chairs,  with 
the  necessary  tools  or  material.  Last  year, 
I  remember,  there  was  one  young  man  who 
went  out,  a  very  good  tuner,  ’'ut  he  could 
cane  chairs  and  make  matti  jsses  better 
than  he  could  tune,  and  had  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  business.  When  he  went  out  we 
gave  him  a  set  of  tools  and  some  material. 
He  had  not  been  out  long  when  he  wanted 
a  set  of  piano  repairing  tools.  I  stated  to 
him  that  we  had  gfiven  him  his  share  and 
could  not  give  him  extra  tools,  but  that  I 
would  sell  them  to  him.  I  sold  him  a  set 
of  tools  with  the  understanding  that  he 
was  to  pay  me  a  dollar  a  month.  At  the 
first  of  every  month  that  dollar  comes,  and 
he  now  lacks  but  very  little  of  having  paid 
this  account  off.  He  will  have  paid  me 
about  twenty  dollars  in  that  many  months. 


That  gives  some  idea  of  what  we  are  try-  | 
ing  to  do  in  Maryland  along  these  lines.  ! 

SUPT.  O.  H.  BURRITT  f 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind 

I  AM  thoroughly  in  accord  with  Dr. 
Fraser  on  several  points.  I  believe  in 
specific  training  for  each  individual  blind 
person,  a  training  adapted  to  that  blind  f 
person’s  individual  need.  I  believe  thor¬ 
oughly  that  in  teaching  our  pupils  music 
we  should  teach  them  how  to  teach  music 
as  well  as  how  to  perform;  or  perhaps 
rather  than  to  perform.  We  have  tested 
pretty  thoroughly  the  normal  plan  for  the 
last  four  years  at  Batavia.  I  have  had  a 
little  personal  experience  with  the  loan 
question,  loaning  about  fifty  dollars. 
About  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  of  this 
amount  is  still  due  me.  It  is  a  good  plan, 

I  believe. 

I  have  perhaps  three  ideas  to  suggest: 

First,  I  believe  that  we  should  give  our 
pupils,  in  some  substantial  and  practical 
way,  some  actual  experience  which  will 
enable  them  to  grapple  with  the  problems 
they  have  to  meet.  We  find  that  this  plan 
has  worked  at  Batavia.  We  say  to  our 
pupils,  “It  is  a  disgrace  to  be  doing  nothing 
during  the  summer  vacation,  if  you  can 
get  something  to  do.”  The  result  has  been 
a  spirit  of  anxiety  to  do  something,  and 
the  boys  want  to  know  what  to  do.  There 
is  a  danger  of  their  wanting  us  to  do  too 
much.  I  had  to  say  to  several  of  them 
that  I  did  not  propose  to  find  them  work, 
but  that  they  must  find  the  work  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  say,  “I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you, 
but  you  must  do  something  for  yourself.” 

As  a  result  of  the  growth  of  this  spirit 
this  summer  in  Batavia — which  is  a  small 
place  of  some  ten  thousand  people — we 
have  three  pupils  at  work.  Two  of  these 
three  are  girls  without  homes,  who  hereto¬ 
fore  have  been  boarded  at  the  expense  of 
the  county  of  which  they  are  legal  resi¬ 
dents,  board  being  about  three  dollars  a 
week.  One  earns  three  dollars  and  a  half 
per  week,  sufficient  to  pay  for  her  board 
and  washing.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a  very  practical  kind  of  education.  I  do 
not  think  she  has  heretofore  appreciated 
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what  her  education  has  cost.  She  is  learn¬ 
ing  today  what  the  future  has  in  store  for 
her.  Another  young  lady  has  been  boarded 
at  the  expense  of  her  county  for  at  least 
the  past  ten  summers.  We  arranged  to 
have  her  boarded  again  this  summer.  She 
boarded  four  weeks  and  then  went  visiting 
for  two  weeks.  During  her  visit  she  took 
care  of  the  baby,  and  they  wanted  her  to 
stay  for  the  balance  of  the  vacation.  We 
had  a  call  from  the  lady  who  was  going 
to  board  her,  who  stated  that  they  needed 
the  money  to  help  pay  off  the  indebtedness 
on  their  place.  The  matter  was  adjusted 
only  yesterday  by  allowing  this  young  lady 
to  take  care  of  the  baby  the  rest  of  her 
summer  vacation  and  secure  her  board  and 
washing  in  return  for  her  services.  Thus 
she  will  relieve  her  county  from  paying 
her  board  by  earning  it  for  the  remaining 
ten  weeks  of  the  vacation  period.  The 
third  is  a  young  man  who  is  painting  sea 
shells,  which  are  sold  at  the  resorts,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  come  from  them,  but 
which  in  reality  come  from  Batavia.  All 
three  are  pupils  who  have  not  yet  grad¬ 
uated.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a  practical 
kind  of  training  in  the  process  of  prepar¬ 
ing  them  for  graduation. 

The  second  way  in  which  we  can  aid 
our  graduates  is  to  train  them  thoroughly, 
and  graduate  them  with  a  diploma.  Make 
them  feel  that  the  diploma  means  some¬ 
thing — that  they  will  not  get  it  unless  they 
earn  it.  We  have  not  granted  a  diploma 
in  the  tuning  department  for  the  past 
three  years  until  our  young  men  have  had 
factory  experience — six,  nine,  or  twelve 
months. 

Third,  after  the  pupil  has  earned  his 
diploma  and  has  had  factory  experience, 
there  must  be  some  systematic  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendent  to  place  him 
somewhere.  Superintendents  of  schools 
are  not  done  with  their  pupils  when  they 
are  graduated.  I  believe  that  we  must  aid 
them  in  any  way  we  can.  We  make  a  spe¬ 
cial  point  of  that  at  Batavia,  and  I  expect 
sometimes  we  have  been  accused  of  drag¬ 
ging  our  “blind  work”  into  our  social  life. 
I  find  myself  talking  about  some  blind 
person  every  place  I  go.  We  have  in 
Batavia  a  factory  for  manufacturing  har¬ 
vesting  machinery.  Meeting  the  secretary 


of  the  company  one  evening  in  a  social 
way,  I  said  to  him  that  I  had  learned  that 
they  had  in  their  factory  a  local  telephone 
switchboard.  I  asked  him  if  they  could 
not  give  one  of  our  girls  a  trial  at  oper¬ 
ating  the  switchboard  when  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  position  of  operator.  He 
immediately  fell  in  with  the  idea,  went 
home  and  told  his  wife  about  it.  A  few 
evenings  later  two  of  our  teachers  called 
upon  her,  and  she  referred  to  the  fact  that 
her  husband  had  met  me  and  that  I  had 
requested  that  they  give  one  of  our  girls 
the  opportunity  to  prove  what  she  could 
do,  and  that  her  husband  was  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  it  that  you  would  have  thought, 
to  have  heard  him  talk,  that  he  was  going 
to  discharge  all  the  ■seeing  employees  of 
the  factory  and  run  it  entirely  with  blind 
people. 

DR.  F.  J.  CAMPBELL 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  London 

My  long  experience  with  the  blind  en¬ 
ables  me  to  confirm  fully  all  that  Dr. 
Fraser  has  so  well  stated  in  his  paper. 
The  pupils  must  not  only  have  thorough 
preparation  for  the  business  or  profession 
they  are  to  follow,  but  must  become,  by  a 
thorough  course  of  gymnastics,  outdoor 
sports,  swimming,  cycling,  skating,  etc., 
active,  wide-awake,  energetic  persons, 
whose  motto  will  be  “Ever  onward”  until 
the  goal  is  reached. 

It  is  important  that  blind  children,  even 
in  early  childhood,  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  their  due  share  of  the  work  of  the 
household.  When  I  lost  my  sight  I  was 
between  four  and  five  years  of  age.  My 
father  said  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  “You  must  do  everything  for  him.” 
My  mother  took  me  by  the  hand,  led  me 
into  another  room,  and  said,  “Joseph,  you 
can  learn  to  work  as  well  as  the  other 
children,  and  I  will  teach  you.”  My 
father  soon  realized  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  my  mother  had  adopted,  and  I  took 
an  active  part  in  all  the  farm  work.  I  love 
and  revere  the  memory  of  that  mother, 
who  encouraged  her  blind  boy  to  do  his 
full  share  of  the  work  and  have  his  full 
share  of  the  fun.  To  the  courage  and  in¬ 
dependence  gained  during  those  twelve 
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ye^irs  on  a  mountain  farm  in  Tennessee 
I  owe  chiefly  whatever  I  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  after  life. 

In  regard  to  obtaining  work,  I  indorse 
Dr.  Fraser’s  methods,  but  may  add  that 
while  writing  letters  is  useful  and  some¬ 
times  accomplishes  the  purpose,  the  prej¬ 
udice  of  the  public  is  so  great  I  often  find 
it  essential  to  come  in  personal  contact 
with  those  who  have  work  to  give.  Re¬ 
cently  a  good  organ  appointment  was  ad¬ 
vertised.  I  sent  a  written  application, 
with  excellent  testimonials,  for  one  of  our 
graduates.  A  reply  came  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  choir  committee  stating  that 
they  had  already  tested  a  number  of  prom¬ 
ising  candidates,  and  could  not  consider 
my  applicant.  I  immediately  resolved  to 
call  upon  the  clergyman.  Mrs.  Campbell 
and  I  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  but 
the  third  time  I  went  early  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  and  found  him  at  home.  After  a  short 
interview  he  kindly  consented  to  visit  the 
college  and  see  the  work.  He  heard  my 
candidate  play  the  organ,  and  arranged  for 
the  college  choir  to  sing  for  his  service  on 
the  following  Sunday.  The  young  man 
presided  at  the  organ,  and  soon  he  was 
unanimously  elected  as  organist  of  that 
church. 

One  of  the  best  methods  for  starting 
pupils  is  to  get  an  influential  lady  of  the 
neighborhood  to  have  a  drawing-room 
meeting,  or  some  clergyman  to  hold  a 
meeting.  It  gives  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  methods  by  which  the  blind  are 
taught,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  grad¬ 
uate  is  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  work 
he  seeks.  If  it  does  not  involve  too  much 
expense  I  take  a  quartet  of  singers  and 
one  or  two  good  players.  In  this  way  the 
members  of  the  community  become  much 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  blind  per¬ 
son  who  is  settling  in  their  midst. 

The  recommendation  in  regard  to  asso¬ 
ciating  with  local  societies  is  useful.  In 
England  the  most  important  and  helpful 
organization  is  the  Young  Men’s  and 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  contact  with 
the  former  pupils  of  the  school.  We 
always  send  a  Christmas  letter  to  every 
one,  giving  information  concerning  the 
year’s  work  at  the  college,  asking  them  to 
tell  us  of  their  experience  and  to  make 


suggestions,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  reply. 
One  of  our  most  successful  pupils  is  now 
established  in  a  large  piano  business  in 
Montreal.  I  hoped  he  would  attend  this 
conference,  but  as  he  has  just  returned 
from  a  visit  with  his  family  to  England, 
he  was  unable  to  manage  <it.  The  old 
pupils  who  are  established  in  business  are 
always  ready  to  lend  a  hand  in  getting 
work  for  later  graduates.  They  are  in 
touch  with  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  if  they  hear  of  openings  for  work  they 
immediately  inform  us. 

I  wish  again  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  sound  education  and  specialized 
training.  Our  pupils  must  be  as  well  pre¬ 
pared  as  the  sighted  with  whom  they  will 
have  to  compete  in  the  open  market.  Re¬ 
cently  we  have  obtained  several  good  posi¬ 
tions  for  our  girls  as  shorthand  writers 
and  typists.  And  the  fact  that  their  sala¬ 
ries  have  been  raised  shows  that  their 
employers  are  well  satisfied  with  them. 
Our  typists  are  made  thoroughly  efficient 
in  their  work  and  in  the  management  of 
their  machines;  they  write  with  speed  and 
accuracy ;  they  understand  commercial 
terms;  they  can  lay  out  the  matter  with 
attractive  headlines,  and  tabulate  columns 
of  figures. 

Our  musical  pupils  take  not  only  our 
own  examinations,  but  the  licentiate  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
and  the  associate  and  fellowship  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists. 
At  the  last  examination  in  July  for  the 
associateship  there  were  224  candidates 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  our 
students,  aged  seventeen,  obtained  the 
highest  marks  and  won  the  Henry  Cart 
prize  over  all  his  sighted  competitors. 
He  was  heartily  congratulated  by  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Parratt,  who  presented  the  diplomas. 

Before  our  tuners  are  allowed  to  begin 
work  for  themselves  they  undergo  a  care¬ 
ful  and  critical  examination  and  receive 
certificates  signed  by  the  examiner,  Mr. 
George  Rose,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Broadwoods,  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music, 
and  the  principal  and  president  of  our 
college.  At  our  annual  meeting  in  1905 
Dr.  Cummings  moved  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  : 

“That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that 
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every  effort  should  be  made  to  insure 
recognition  by  the  public  of  the  necessity 
for  the  proper  training  of  blind  tuners, 
and  that  it  is  essential  for  blind  tuners  to 
qualify  themselves  by  obtaining  certifi¬ 
cates  of  proficiency  from  expert  technical 
pianoforte  tuning  authorities.” 

In  seconding  it  Mr.  George  Rose  said: 
“The  Royal  Normal  College  exists  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  blind  for  earning  their  own 
living.  In  pianoforte  tuning  we  have  one 
of  the  few  things  which  those  bereft  of 
sight  can  follow  successfully  as  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  it  behooves  us  to  guard  it  care¬ 
fully.  There  is,  however,  a  very  real  dan¬ 
ger  that  blind  tuners  as  a  class  may  become 
discredited  by  the  work  of  incompetent 
persons  who  have  been  imperfectly  or  par¬ 
tially  trained.  This  is  the  age  of  the  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  in  every  calling  efficiency  is 
essential  to  success;  we  cannot  train  our 
pupils  too  well.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  call 
a  blind  lad  a  tuner  unless  his  work  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  We  are  resolved  to  equip  our 
pupils  so  that  the  public  may  employ  them 
with  the  confidence  that  they  will  not  only 
do  their  tuning  well,  but  that  they  will  do 
no  harm  to  the  most  valuable  instrmnent; 
and  this  is  by  no  means  always  certain 
with  sighted  tuners  who  call  themselves 
experts.” 

SUPT.  CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL 

Industrial  Department,  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind 

Up  to  the  present  most  of  the  speakers 
have  considered  the  best  way  in  which  to 
help  blind  men  in  institutions  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  blind.  I  wish  to  refer  to 
the  training  of  blind  women. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion,  probably  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
young  women  who  receive  instruction  at 
our  institutions  for  the  blind  return  to 
their  homes  after  graduation.  Realizing 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  a  very  small 
number  can  earn  their  living  profession¬ 
ally,  it  would  seem  a  helpful  experiment 
for  some  school  to  try  a  plan  which  ought 
to  make  these  young  women  more  practi¬ 
cal  helpers  in  their  own  home.  Some  day, 
I  believe,  we  shall  find  a  school  which 
will  have  the  following:  A  dwelling  house 


with  about  ten  rooms  located  upon  the 
grounds  of  one  of  our  institutions;  the 
representative  of  the  school  living  in  this 
home  a  trained  teacher  in  domestic  sci¬ 
ence;  the  young  lady  acting  as  the  mother 
of  the  household  a  student  in  her  last  year 
of  training;  in  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room  younger  students  fulfilling  the  active 
duties  of  cook  and  maid;  upstairs  the  du¬ 
ties  of  chambermaid  and  seamstress  per¬ 
formed  by  other  undergraduates ;  every 
morning  the  food  ordered  from  the  insti¬ 
tution  commissariat  department  at  the 
prevailing  market  prices.  The  student 
mother  should  be  able  to  keep  entire 
charge  of  the  running  expenses  of  the 
establishment  from  the  time  she  com¬ 
mences  her  stewardship  until  she  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  graduate,  she  herself  having 
passed  through  all  the  steps  from  washing 
dishes  up  to  the  responsible  position  of  a 
household  manager.  In  front  of  the  home 
a  flower  garden  planted  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  student  mother  by  children 
from  the  school;  behind  the  house  a  vege¬ 
table  garden,  fruit  trees,  beehives,  and  a 
henhouse.  All  the  details  of  management 
should  be  left  to  this  young  woman,  so  that 
when  she  graduates  she  will  go  to  her 
home  as  an  actual  asset  to  the  family  in¬ 
stead  of  a  dependent.  Too  often  the  gprls 
find  their  training  only  fits  them  to  pass 
the  weary  hours  with  yearningfs  for  some¬ 
thing  beyond  the  means  of  the  family,  or 
if  they  do  help  about  the  house,  they  do 
so  grudgingly.  It  is  well  known  that  blind 
women  here  and  there  are  happily  con¬ 
ducting  households  in  the  most  capable 
manner.  These  women  have  had  no  other 
training  than  that  of  hard  experience. 
Certain  it  is  that  such  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  would  fit  a  young  woman  to 
fulfill  household  duties,  would  be  as  val¬ 
uable  and  not  more  expensive  than  some 
of  those  at  present  being  maintained  by 
our  schools  for  the  blind. 

SUPT.  HERBERT  F.  GARDINER 
Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  Dr. 
Fraser’s  paper  and  in  the  various  com¬ 
ments  upon  it.  We  have  been  told  how  to 
help  piano  tuners  and  skilled  musicians, 
but  to  my  mind  the  difficult  problem  before 
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the  convention  is  not  how  to  provide  for  one  who  conducts  a  confectionery  estab- 
the  capable  among  the  blind — those  with  a  lishment  and  is  worth  about  $6,000.  An- 
good  mental  outfit  and  plenty  of  physical  other  sells  agricultural  implements  and  has 
strength — but  what  to  do  for  those  whose  accumulated  about  $8,000.  One  called  upon 
capacities  are  below  the  normal.  In  your  me  recently  who  is  receiving  high  wages 
country  and  in  mine,  we  have  such  in  our  as  a  traveling  salesman  for  a  piano  ware- 
schools.  We  have  to  take  some  from  the  house.  Such  cases  emphasize  the  impor- 
very  border  land  of  imbecility  and  give  tance  of  a  business  training, 
them  a  fair  and  sometimes  prolonged  test  It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  as  the  manager 
to  ascertain  if  the  state  in  which  we  found  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  blind  youth 
them  is  the  result  of  mental  deficiency  or  to  seek  means  of  employment  for  blind 
of  parental  neglect;  these  and  others  a  adults,  but  the  problem  has  been  forced 
grade  or  two  above  them  intellectually  upon  me.  With  great  activity  in  railroad 
would  never  become  teachers  or  tuners  if  building  and  the  development  of  new  mines, 
they  had  sight,  yet  they  must  eat  as  regu-  men  lose  their  sight  by  accident,  and  their 
larly  and  as  much  as  those  who  can  earn  energies  must  be  turned  in  some  new  direc- 
high  wages.  In  these  prosperous  times  I  tion.  We  who  are  connected  with  the 
have  very  little  trouble  in  getting  situations  schools  and  you  who  are  aroused  by  the 
in  piano  factories  for  competent  blind  spirit  of  philanthropy  must  act  together, 
tuners.  Seeing  tuners  can  make  more  I  took  a  trip  in  April  last  to  Wisconsin 
money  outside  at  custom  work,  and  that  and  Michigan  to  see  for  myself  and  report 
leaves  vacancies  in  factories  for  blind  to  the  government  what  is  being  done  for 
tuners.  I  think  the  school  graduates  in  the  adult  blind  in  those  states.  I  was  most 
tuning  should  all  work  in  factories,  at  least  favorably  impressed  with  the  willow  shop 
for  a  time.  They  have  been  drilling  away  at  Milwaukee,  where  they  make  anything 
with  old  pianos,  whose  pins  have  worked  in  the  line  of  basket  work,  and  have  orders 
loose,  and  they  need  practice  on  new  in  advance  of  the  capacity  of  the  shop, 
pianos,  and  on  many  makes  of  pianos,  Mr.  Kustermann  sells  largely  to  the  de- 
before  they  can  be  considered  perfect  in  partmental  stores,  and  he  has  three  sighted 
their  trade.  If  they  receive  only  appren-  teachers  or  foremen,  who  are  responsible 
tices’  wages  at  first  they  should  not  grum-  for  the  quality  of  the  goods.  Every  article 
ble,  for  if  they  make  good,  better  pay  will  is  sold  on  its  merits,  not  as  blind  products, 
come.  I  can  name  a  score  or  more  of  The  men  are  all  on  piece  work,  and  they 
tuners  in  the  city  of  Toronto  alone,  grad-  hustle.  There  is  no  soldiering.  I  am  try- 
uates  of  the  Brantford  School,  who  are  ing  to  work  up  public  opinion  to  get  some- 
making  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  thing  like  that  shop  in  Ontario,  to  employ 
week;  many  of  them  heads  of  families  and  those  who  lose  their  sight  in  adult  life  and 
property  owners.  To  live  up  to  that  stand-  those  ex-pupils  who  cannot  do  business 
ard,  we  who  have  charge  of  schools  for  the  successfully  for  themselves.  I  do  not  want 
blind  need  to  be  careful  about  the  boys  or  it  in  connection  with  the  school,  not  even 
men  who  shall  be  permitted  to  study  tun-  in  the  same  town,  but  in  some  large  city, 
ing  in  our  schools.  I  have  applications  At  Milwaukee  the  workmen  boarded  in 
from  men  of  thirty-five  to  forty  years  who  houses  about  the  city.  In  connection  with 
think  they  can  easily  become  tuners  be-  the  Michigan  shops  at  Saginaw  there  is 
cause  they  “like  music.”  Young  men  of  a  boarding  house.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
slovenly  appearance,  bad  manners,  or  lazy  the  Wisconsin  establishment  was  doing 
habits  cannot  obtain  or  retain  employment  more  good  in  proportion  to  the  money 
as  tuners.  expended  than  the  one  in  Michigan. 

Years  ago  the  making  of  baskets  was  a  A  speaker  who  preceded  me  talked  of 
favorite  trade  in  the  Ontario  school,  but  pupils  being  allowed  to  earn  something 
I  know  of  very  few  of  the  graduates  in  while  at  school.  As  compared  with  the 
willow  work  who  are  now  pursuing  that  boys  the  g;irls  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
avocation.  Some  have  gone  into  other  matter  of  earnings.  If  a  blind  g;irl  has  a 
lines  of  business  and  succeeded.  I  know  home  to  go  to,  and  friends,  we  can  teach 
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her  enough  to  make  her  helpful  about  the 
house.  She  can  learn  to  read  and  write 
and  thus  open  up  the  way  for  her  own 
happiness  and  contentment. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  let  our  blind 
pupils  use  the  typewriter  to  the  neglect  of 
pencil  writing.  In  the  Janesville  and  Lan¬ 
sing  schools  I  found  they  did  not  teach 
pencil  writing  at  all.  They  had  the  point 
print  but  not  the  grooved  card.  I  like  to 
get  a  letter  from  each  of  my  pupils  during 
vacation.  Some  of  them  write  in  New 
York  point,  some  with  the  pencil,  but  none 
on  the  typewriter,  for  the  very  good  rea¬ 
son  that  at  their  homes  they  have  no  type¬ 
writers.  I  want  them  to  be  able  to  write 
so  that  anybody  can  read  the  letters,  and 
to  do  that  with  no  more  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  than  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil. 

I  sympathize  heartily  with  any  feasible 
scheme  for  keeping  up  the  connection 
between  the  school  and  its  ex-pupils.  At 
Brantford  we  have  over  800  names  on  our 
register,  representing  the  pupils  who  have 
attended  the  school  during  the  last  thirty- 
five  years.  When  I  went  there  I  could  not 
locate  200.  By  great  diligence  I  managed 
to  get  the  post-office  addresses  of  350 
ex-pupils,  and  I  hope  to  get  more.  To  the 
parent  of  every  pupil,  and  to  every  ex¬ 
pupil  whose  address  I  could  obtain,  I  sent 
an  annual  report  of  the  school,  and  soon 
I  began  to  get  letters  saying  how  glad  they 
were  to  get  it,  as  some  of  them  had  not 
seen  an  annual  report  since  they  left  the 
school.  Now  if  anything  happens  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  school  which  I  think  will 
interest  the  ex-pupils,  I  manage  to  get 
something  into  the  local  newspapers  about 
it  and  send  marked  copies  to  those  who 
will  appreciate  them.  The  circulating 
library  is  a  link  between  the  school  and 
the  ex-pupils.  With  the  applications  for 
books  frequently  come  interesting  personal 
notes.  We  want  to  know  about  their  trials 
and  their  failures  as  well  as  their  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  we  want  our  present  pupils  to 
know  what  they  will  have  to  face. 

Other  speakers  have  told  of  the  necessity 
of  teaching  the  blind  self-reliance,  and  I 
approve  of  the  general  tone  of  optimism, 
but  there  is  a  happy  mean  between  the 


extremes  of  conceit  and  humility,  and  I 
do  not  believe  in  letting  a  pupil  live  in  a 
fool’s  paradise  while  at  school,  only  to 
encounter  bitter  disappointment  on  step¬ 
ping  into  the  world  of  labor  and  business. 
Most  seeing  people  have  erroneous  notions 
about  the  blind,  but  the  blind  ought  to 
understand  their  own  case.  When  visitors 
to  our  school  begin  to  talk  about  Helen 
Keller,  I  tell  them  plainly  that  we  cannot 
make  a  Helen  Keller  out  of  one  per  cent 
of  our  pupils;  and  sometimes  I  say,  “Shut 
your  eyes,  empty  your  pockets,  and  show 
me  what  you  can  do.”  What  I  want  them 
to  understand  is,  that  if  we  have  a  smart 
boy  or  girl  that  boy  or  girl  would  be  many 
times  smarter  if  he  or  she  had  sight.  The 
blind  girls  can  do  nice  fancy  work,  but 
they  get  little  for  it,  and  I  do  not  know  a 
trade  today,  other  than  music  teaching,  at 
which  a  blind  girl  can  earn  a  living,  and 
even  at  that  they  require  help  and  care 
while  they  are  getting  established.  I  know 
one  girl  who,  living  at  home  with  her 
parents,  is  teaching  music  to  twenty  pupils. 
I  know  another,  equally  competent,  who, 
having  no  home  or  parents,  had  to  give 
up  the  fight  and  go  to  the  county  poor- 
house  because  she  could  not,  immediately 
on  leaving  school,  get  enough  to  do  to  pay 
her  board.  Cases  like  this  show  that  there 
is  need  of  an  intelligent  public  interest  in 
the  problem  of  the  blind. 

SUPT.  S.  M.  GREEN 

School  for  the  Blind,  Missouri 

One  of  the  most  important  points  for  us 
to  remember  is  to  study  the  capabilities  of 
the  individual  pupil.  We  must  not  have 
a  boy  wasting  time  at  the  piano  who  is 
only  able  to  make  brooms.  We  must  make 
the  most  of  the  material  we  have  and 
study  individual  needs. 

I  believe  we  should  do  more  to  make 
the  graduates  of  our  schools  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  to  that  end  we  should  cooperate 
more  with  the  pupils  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  positions,  and  advise  with  them 
when  they  leave  us. 

Cooperation  in  every  way  profitable  to 
the  blind  should  be  our  keynote. 
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SECOND  SESSION 

PREVENTION  OF  UNNECESSARY  BLINDNESS 
A  PUBLIC  DUTY 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  a  blind  man 
what  it  is  to  be  blind.  We  may  say  what 
we  will  about  the  marvelous  achievements 
of  those  without  sight;  we  may  point  with 
amazement  and  pride  at  mathematical 
prodigies  like  Professor  Carll,  or  at  a  mu¬ 
sical  genius  who  has  been  phenomenally 
successful  like  Edward  Baxter  Perry,  or 
at  a  sightless  typist,  or  switchboard  oper¬ 
ator,  or  masseur,  or  business  man  or 
woman;  but  the  fact  remains  that  success 
has  been  won  in  each  instance  in  spite  of 
a  heavy  handicap,  and  the  blind  are  cheery 
and  optimistic  because  they  are  brave.  So 
hard  a  thing  it  is  to  be  denied  a  glimpse  of 
the  beauties  of  this  world,  to  be  shut  out 
from  an  even  competition  with  one’s  fel¬ 
lows,  that  it  would  seem  impossible  that 
in  a  civilized  country  any  human  being 
should  be  needlessly  permitted  to  lose  his 
sight.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  those 
who  are  blind  need  never  have  become  so 
had  proper  measure  been  taken  at  the 
right  time  to  prevent  this  affliction.  With 
much  of  the  unnecessary  blindness  we  may 
not  here  concern  ourselves ;  but  when 
young  infants  who  come  into  the  world 
normal  in  every  particular  have  their  eyes 
destroyed  as  the  result  of  an  avoidable  in¬ 
fection,  the  failure  to  use  the  simple  meas¬ 
ures  that  will  prevent  it  and  to  warn  those 
who  should  know  what  to  do  but  fail  to  do 
it  become  a  crime,  for  which  you  and  I 
are  responsible.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
or  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  newborn 
babies,  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
maladies  of  the  eyes  to  which  the  child  is 
subject.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  tenement 
house  district;  it  may  occur  in  any  class  of 
society.  It  is  due  to  the  introduction  in 
the  child’s  eyes  at  or  shortly  after  birth  of 
germ-infected  secretion  from  the  mother. 
If  the  smallest  portion  of  this  infecting 
material  is  allowed  to  get  inside  the  in¬ 


fant’s  eyelids  it  rapidly  develops  a  most 
violent  inflammation,  which  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  ulceration  and  rupture  of  the  eye¬ 
ball.  When  finally  its  intensity  is  expended 
and  the  suppuration  has  ceased,  the  clear, 
shining  eyes  have  been  replaced  by  ugly, 
staring,  protruding  globes  from  which  the 
sight  has  forever  gone.  If,  however,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  child  is  born  the  lids 
be  wiped  free  from  all  secretion,  a  pledget 
of  absorbent  cotton  or  a  bit  of  soft,  clean 
linen  cloth  being  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  lids  gently  opened  and 
washed  free  from  any  extraneous  matter 
that  may  have  got  into  them,  the  eyes  may 
be  saved. 

One  can  never  be  sure,  however,  that  all 
of  the  microscopic  forms  on  which  infec¬ 
tion  depends  have  been  removed  by  simple 
washing;  and  twenty-four  years  ago  Pro¬ 
fessor  Crede,  of  Leipsic,  made  a  great  dis¬ 
covery,  for  which  some  day  the  whole 
world  will  unite  in  doing  honor  to  his  mem¬ 
ory.  At  that  time  he  made  the  announce¬ 
ment  that,  by  allowing  a  small  portion  of  a 
two  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
drop  from  the  end  of  a  tiny  glass  rod  upon 
the  eyeball  of  a  newborn  child,  the  microbes 
of  infection  would  be  destroyed  and  the 
eye  itself  uninjured.  In  his  enormous 
clinic  the  number  of  cases  of  ophthalmia 
was  reduced  by  this  procedure  from  ten 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  births  to 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent ;  and  some  years 
later,  in  a  series  of  over  i,ioo  births,  one 
only  was  slightly  infected,  still  further  re¬ 
ducing  the  percentage  to  a  quarter  of  one 
per  cent,  and  increasing  thereby  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  child  escaping  this  dangerous 
infection  by  fifty  times. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  if  this 
great  discovery  of  Crede’s  were  uniformly 
employed,  the  chief  cause  of  blindness 
throughout  the  civilized  world  would  be 
abolished. 

This  is  a  condition  thoroughly  under- 
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stood  and  guarded  against  by  all  trained 
obstetricians.  In  almost  every  modern 
hospital,  as  in  every  suspected  case  in  the 
practice  of  the  modern  physician,  prophy¬ 
laxis  is  a  routine  procedure,  and  a  blind 
baby  in  consequence  is  so  rare  under  such 
careful  treatment  as  to  be  remarkable. 
But  among  the  poor  ignorance  is  still 
rife,  and  vast  numbers  of  mothers  receive 
the  ministration  of  half-trained  or  igno¬ 
rant  midwives  and,  alas !  sometimes  of 
careless  doctors.  Through  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  the  proper  though  simple  pro¬ 
cedure  required  eyes  are  infected  rather 
than  protected.  The  admirable  Howe 
law,  which  already  obtains  in  sixteen 
states,  requiring  midwives  to  report  the 
existence  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  to  the 
health  authorities,  is  rarely  enforced,  or 
if  it  is  there  is  no  one  upon  whom  its 
care  and  treatment  necessarily  devolve. 
This  means  delay,  and  delay,  so  far  as  the 
eyes  are  concerned,  is  often  another  way 
of  spelling  destruction. 

I  have  said  that  these  cases  usually 
occur  among  the  poor.  A  helpless  child, 
therefore,  soon  becomes  too  great  a  burden 
for  the  parents  to  carry  and  it  is  shifted 
to  the  community.  Many,  fortunately,  are 
got  into  the  schools  for  the  blind.  That 
efficient  prophylaxis  is  not  generally  em¬ 
ployed  the  records  of  all  institutions  where 
young  blind  people  are  gathered  abun¬ 
dantly  demonstrate.  The  average  number 
of  blind  from  this  disease  entering  the  New 
York  State  School  during  the  past  five 
years  is  twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  admitted,  while  at  Overbrook,  Pa., 
the  main  cause  of  blindness  is  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  Of  536  pupils  admitted  to 
this  school  between  1890  and  1906,  inclu¬ 
sive  (sixteen  years),  twenty-nine  per  cent 
of  the  whole  were  victims  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum;  155  babies  had  had  their 
eyes  destroyed  and  their  light  extinguished 
forever  because  of  the  carelessness  or 
neglect  of  some  one  who  should  have 
known,  but  did  not,  and  should  have  cared 
enough,  but  did  not,  to  put  one  drop  of  the 
simple  but  necessary  prophylactic  in  the 
eyes  of  the  child  in  time  to  save  him  from 
such  a  fate.  About  one-quarter  of  the 
children  in  all  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
have  lost  their  sight  from  this  cause. 
There  are  in  all  in  the  United  States  fifty 


of  these  schools.  The  cost  of  supporting 
them  reaches  a  sum  annually  approximat¬ 
ing  two  millions  of  dollars.  Were  it  not 
for  the  needless  blindness  resulting  from 
this  preventable  disease,  one-fifth  to  one- 
quarter  of  these  schools  would  not  be  re¬ 
quired  at  all,  or  they  might  be  filled  by 
other  blind  children  who  are  not  now 
being  educated.  The  annual  saving,  then, 
to  the  nation  would  amount  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  many  times 
that  sum  would  be  added  to  the  economic 
value  of  the  commonwealth  in  turning  an 
expense  into  a  revenue  by  making  one 
who  may  be  a  dependent  into  an  effective 
and  productive  citizen. 

In  a  home  in  Brooklyn,  maintained 
through  the  broad  and  generous  charity  of 
the  women  connected  with  the  Sunshine 
Society,  are  seventeen  blind  children, 
mostly  taken  from  Randall’s  Island — the 
children  of  paupers.  An  examination  was 
made  by  the  New  York  state  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist — an  official  connected  with  the  State 
Health  Department — of  sixteen  of  these 
children ;  one  probably  was  absent.  Of 
these,  twelve,  possibly  thirteen,  were  hope¬ 
lessly  blind  as  a  result  of  preventable  and, 
at  one  time,  curable  conditions.  This  is  a 
noble  and  a  worthy  charity,  and  the  kind 
and  helpful  sympathy  given  these  children 
is  brightening  otherwise  dark  and  desolate 
lives;  but  if  the  money  and  effort  neces¬ 
sarily  employed  in  caring  for  these  blind 
children  for  one  year  had  been  devoted  to 
propaganda  for  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness,  these  and  countless  others  had  never 
lost  their  sight. 

In  the  state  of  Massachusetts  among  the 
3,806  blind  registered  by  your  commission 
on  the  first  of  the  present  year,  661,  more 
than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole,  had 
become  blind  before  their  fifth  year.  If 
we  exclude  ulcerative  condition  due  to 
bad  hygiene  and  insufficient  nourishment, 
which  ought  to  be  controllable,  and  congen¬ 
ital  blindness,  which  constitutes  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  proportion  of  the  whole, 
we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  one-half  of 
this  number,  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
have  in  enlightened  New  England  given 
their  eyes  as  a  sacrifice  to  this  Moloch  of 
ignorance  and  neglect. 

Before  any  adequate  understanding  can 
be  obtained  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken 
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for  the  relief  of  an  intolerable  condition 
such  as  I  have  pictured,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  exactly  the  circumstances  that  make 
its  continued  existence  possible. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  any  human  being 
can  understand  and  appreciate  the  fright¬ 
ful  danger  with  which  the  innocent  infant 
is  menaced  and  yet  deliberately  withhold 
his  hand  from  the  very  easy  assistance 
needed. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  in  no  in¬ 
stance  is  it  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  the 
accoucheur  to  safeguard  the  child’s  eyes; 
but  the  world  grows  with  great  rapidity. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  children 
were  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  during 
the  past  year.  Vast  numbers  of  these 
came  from  the  tenement  house,  from  back 
alleyways  and  the  slums,  from  homes,  if 
they  may  be  called  such,  where  cleanliness 
and  decent  living  are  almost  impossible, 
and  where  sanitation  in  the  modern  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  word  is  a  rite  unknown. 

To  many  of  these  even  our  language  is 
strange.  They  are  the  Russian  and  Polish 
Jews,  Sardinians,  Croatians,  and  others 
whom  our  college  settlement  workers  and 
district  physicians  can  better  name. 

These  people  are  ministered  to  in  their 
confinements  by  women  of  their  own  na¬ 
tionality  and  usually  of  their  own  social 
status.  Last  year  the  demand  for  a  mid¬ 
wife’s  service  was  voiced  by  43,834  mothers 
in  Greater  New  York.  Not  a  few  of  them 
have  had  good  training,  but  many  of  them 
are  unclean  and  ignorant  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree.  Occasionally,  of  course,  in  this  class 
a  physician  is  employed,  but  the  hurry  of 
an  active  practice  often  makes  him  forget¬ 
ful  of  unusual  precautions.  He  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  caring  for  diseases  of  the  eye. 
These  go  to  the  dispensary  or  to  the  spe¬ 
cialist.  Infections  of  the  eyes  do  not,  in¬ 
deed,  often  occur  in  an  individual  practice. 
They  may  be  expected  only  in  from  one 
in  fifty  to  one  in  two  hundred  cases,  so 
that  a  busy  doctor  may  not  see  one  in 
years.  After  the  baby  is  a  week  or  ten 
days  old,  as  the  mother  is  convalescing,  his 
attention  is  called  to  the  swollen,  suppurat¬ 
ing  eyes  of  the  child.  Then  he  remembers 
that  he  did  not  happen  to  have  the  silver 
drops  in  his  bag  and  none  were  used.  Dr. 
Carrigues  reports  that  during  his  service 
in  New  York  maternity  hospital,  in  1882  to 


1884,  Crede’s  practice  was  followed  in  351 
infants  and  not  one  was  affected  with  oph¬ 
thalmia.  One  other  case  was  delivered  in 
the  absence  of  the  house  surgeon  and  the 
silver  was  neglected.  This  child  had  the 
disease  and  lost  both  eyes  in  spite  of  special 
treatment.  A  Buffalo  physician  makes  the 
use  of  this  prophylactic  a  routine.  He 
omitted  it  in  two  cases.  In  both  infection 
followed. 

While  with  individual  accoucheurs  the 
infections  are  few,  the  aggregate  is  large. 
In  the  city  of  Buffalo  last  year,  with  8,500 
births,  there  were  102  cases  of  ophthalmia 
in  the  practice  of  the  physicians  and  mid¬ 
wives.  The  number  is  far  greater  in 
maternity  and  other  hospitals,  from  which 
reports  were  not  obtained.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  at  least  ten  times  as 
many  infections  occurred  as  were  neces¬ 
sary.  In  the  country  districts  it  is  much 
the  same.  The  attendant  among  the  poor 
is  often  a  woman  relative  who  does  the 
best  she  can,  or  the  doctor  who  has  come 
many  miles  and  who  is  not  expected  to  see 
either  mother  or  child  again  unless  serious 
illness  supervenes. 

The  reasons,  then,  why  protection  is  not 
always  afforded  to  the  child  are;  First, 
that  the  disease  occurs  so  infrequently  that 
it  is  not  anticipated.  Second,  midwives  and 
many  doctors  are  not  sufficiently  well  in¬ 
formed  as  to  its  dangers  and  the  most 
effective  method  of  preventing  infection. 
Third,  neither  the  midwife  nor  the  doctor 
is  likely  to  have  the  proper  silver  salt  in 
fresh  solution  at  hand.  Imagine  one  of 
these  women  who  can  scarcely  read  or 
write  copying  a  Latin  prescription  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  drug  in  which  exact 
dosage  is  imperative ;  and,  fourth,  the 
accoucheur,  whether  midwife  or  doctor, 
does  not  always  have  accurate  knowledge 
as  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  used. 

WHAT,  THEN,  MUST  BE  DONE? 

It  is  essential  if  this  plague,  which 
is  ubiquitous,  be  got  under  control  that 
the  public  be  enlightened  concerning  it 
There  must  be  inaugurated  a  campaign  of 
education.  Every  prospective  mother 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  should  know  that  unless  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken  her  baby  may  be  blind 
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for  life.  Attempts  at  popular  education  on 
these  lines  have  been  made  many  times 
and  in  many  lands,  but  they  have  been 
sporadic  and  indefinite.  They  lacked  plan 
and  continuity.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
Dr.  Roth,  of  London,  England,  many  years 
ago,  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  it 
secured  an  admirable  popular  monograph 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Fuchs,  of 
Vienna.  Unfortunately  it  is  no  longer  in 
circuMion.  Leaflets  describing  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  giving  its  cause,  the  method 
of  prevention,  and  necessity  for  urgent 
treatment  by  a  competent  physician,  have 
been  issued  in  many  languages — English, 
German,  Polish,  French,  Italian,  and  He¬ 
brew.  These  have  been  distributed  to 
mothers  and  midwives  by  the  Society  for 
the  Blind  in  England  and  the  Valentin 
Hauy  Association  in  Paris,  as  well  as  by 
our  own  Massachusetts  and  the  New  York 
associations.  The  value  of  these  is  beyond 
measure.  They,  however,  reach  isolated 
spots,  when  the  whole  field  must  be 
covered. 

The  plan  to  which  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  has  given  its  approval  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  perfectly  organized  movement 
covering  the  whole  United  States  from 
Maine  to  Alaska,  and  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf.  It  includes  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
mittees  from  each  state  medical  society, 
and  through  them  from  every  county 
society  in  America,  these  to  follow  a 
definite  plan  of  campaign  which  shall  be 
given  with  the  authority  and  approval  of 
the  national  ophthalmological  and  obstet¬ 
rical  associations.  In  fulfillment  of  this, 
the  subject  will  be  presented  during  the 
coming  month  at  a  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
Detroit,  of  the  American  Society  of  Obste¬ 
tricians  and  Gynecologists,  and  a  little 
later  before  the  Academy  of  Ophthalmol¬ 
ogy  and  Oto-Laryngology,  at  a  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  This  will  pro¬ 
vide,  first,  for  the  enactment  of  laws  in  each 
state  and  Federal  territory  placing  the 
supervisory  control  and  licensure  of  mid¬ 
wives  in  the  boards  of  health,  requiring 
that  they  be  examined  and  registered  in 
each  county,  and  that  they  be  required  to 
report  each  case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
occurring  in  their  practice  under  penalty — 
if  found  guilty  of  neglect  of  the  method 


of  prophylaxis  required  by  the  health 
authorities — of  forfeiture  of  their  license 
and  fine;  second,  for  the  distribution  by 
health  boards  of  circulars  of  advice  to  mid¬ 
wives  and  mothers,  giving  instruction  as 
to  the  dangers,  methods  of  infection,  and 
prophylaxis  of  this  disease ;  third,  the 
preparation  and  gratuitous  distribution  by 
health  boards  of  ampoules  or  tubes  contain¬ 
ing  the  chosen  prophylactic,  with  a  simple 
description  of  its  necessity  and  method  of 
application.  These  may  be  made  at  almost 
infinitesimal  cost;  they  insure  a  safe  and 
pure  solution,  and  if  hermetically  sealed  in 
light-proof  receptacles  will  keep  indefinitely 
without  chemical  change.  Fourth,  to  ob¬ 
tain  at  stated  periods  from  midwives  and 
all  physicians  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
obstetrics  a  report  of  the  number  of  cases 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  their  practice  during  this  time, 
together  with  a  statement  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  prophylactic  was  used  in  each  case, 
with  the  condition  of  the  eyes  at  the  close 
of  treatment.  In  cases  of  blindness  a  full 
explanation  should  be  placed  on  record. 
The  statistics  thus  easily  and  inexpensively 
obtained  would  be  of  great  value,  while  the 
accoucheur  would  be  constantly  reminded 
of  the  necessity  of  vigilance  in  prophylaxis 
and  treatment.  The  midwife,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  be  held  to  strict  accountability 
for  every  case  encountered,  and  failure  to 
use  the  measures  freely  provided,  should 
the  child’s  eyes  suffer,  must  be  followed 
by  a  penalty  which  should  include  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  license  under  which  she  is 
permitted  to  ply  her  trade.  From  the 
medical  standpoint,  the  success  of  this  plan 
is  assured.  The  president-elect  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  your  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen,  Dr.  Burrell,  has  signi¬ 
fied  his  hearty  approval  of  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  control  this  disease, 
while  eminent  obstetricians,  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists,  and  sanitarians  all  agree  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hess,  of  Germany,  who  was  but 
recently  the  guest  of  the  Association,  that 
the  time  has  now  come  when  this  plague 
can  and  must  be  stamped  out.  But  no 
great  movement  ever  succeeded,  no  law 
placed  upon  our  statutes  has  ever  been 
enforced,  unless  it  is  backed  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  public  sentiment.  This  is  not  a  new 
subject  to  the  medical  profession.  For 
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more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  doctors 
have  been  meeting  in  conclave  and  telling 
each  other  that  which  they  already  knew 
perfectly  well,  that  blindness  resulting 
from  this  disease  was  unnecessary  and 
should  be  prevented;  but  helpful  as  have 
been  these  discussions,  they  have  failed  to 
reach  the  audience  with  whom  such  teach¬ 
ing  was  most  needed,  and  disaster  con¬ 
tinued  to  follow  disaster.  The  efforts 
which  the  physicians  are  making  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  state  and  by  the  pub¬ 
lic;  by  the  state  for  economic  and  human¬ 
itarian  reasons.  For  every  dollar  used 
for  prevention,  ten  thousand  times  as 
much  is  saved  in  cutting  off  the  cost  of 
education  and  maintenance  of  one  who 
may  become  a  dependent,  and  it  is  more¬ 
over  a  legal  right  which  the  infant  citizen 
may  properly  demand  through  his  guard¬ 
ians  and  protectors  that  he  be  not  robbed, 
through  ignorance  and  neglect  while  yet 
helpless  and  unable  to  protect  himself,  of 
that  which  is  more  precious  than  his  dear¬ 
est  earthly  possession — the  ability  to  see. 
The  duty  of  saving  the  child  from  this 
calamity  is  one  devolving  not  only  on  the 
state,  it  rests  upon  every  right-minded 
individual  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  his 
danger  comes.  We  cannot  be  censured  for 


taking  no  action  concerning  conditions 
about  which  we  have  no  knowledge;  but  L 

when  I  demonstrate  to  you  that  there  will  I 

be  born  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  and  [ 
in  the  city  of  Boston  during  the  coming 
year  hundreds  of  innocent,  well-formed  L 
babies  whose  eyes  may  be  injured  or  de-  I 
stroyed  because  right  steps  are  not  taken  | 
to  protect  them,  then  upon  each  one  of  us 
who  knows  and  makes  no  effort  to  prevent  ■ 
this  affliction  will  rest  the  responsibility  I 
for  the  result.  It  should  be  a  self-imposed 
task  on  every  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children,  upon  every  children’s 
aid  society,  upon  every  charity  organiza¬ 
tion  society,  upon  every  legislator,  upon 
every  citizen,  to  promulgate  a  knowledge 
of  the  dangers  which  menace  the  babies  of  I 
the  land;  and  if  they  and  we  unite  our 
efforts,  for  no  movement  should  be  at¬ 
tempted  except  with  the  authority  and 
cooperation  of  the  organized  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  this  pathologic  anachronism  of 
a  controllable  and  preventable  infection 
which  continues  to  work  havoc  and  dis-  j 
aster  in  spite  of  twentieth  century  knowl-  ' 
edge  and  methods  will  be  robbed  of  its 
virulence,  and  comfort  and  happiness  and 
prosperity  shall  be  assured  for  a  multitude 
of  children  yet  unborn.  | 


ADVANTAGES  OF  AFTER-CARE  AND  SOCIAL  j 
SERVICE  WORK  FOR  PATIENTS  FROM 
HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE 


DR.  ANNA  G.  RICHARDSON  > 

Former  Agent  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind 


In  June,  1905,  through  arrangements 
made  by  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind  with 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  in  Boston,  all  the  patients 
treated  there  who  were  blind  or  likely  to 
become  blind  were  referred  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  had  charge  of  this  work  for  a  year, 
and  during  that  time  made  a  preliminary 
investigation  into  the  prevalence,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  results  of  treatment  of  ophthal¬ 
mia  neonatorum. 


First,  all  cases  of  the  disease  treated  at 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  the  thirteen 
months,  June,  1904,  to  July,  1905,  were 
looked  up.  They  were  found  to  be  quite 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  wards  | 
of  the  city  and  suburban  towns,  of  course 
from  the  poorer  localities.  Out  of  ninety-  | 
two  cases,  reliable  information  was  ob-  ■ 
tained  from  sixty-one  by  means  of  many  ] 
calls  and  letters.  The  information  of 
these  sixty-one  cases  absolutely  corrobo¬ 
rated  the  records  at  the  infirmary;  four  L 
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were  blind;  five  had  scars  on  one  eye;  a 
few  had  to  be  brought  back  to  the  infirm¬ 
ary  because  of  a  return  of  symptoms. 
These  cases  are  many  of  them  brought  to 
the  infirmary  so  late  that  scars  are  already 
formed,  and  some  too  extensive  for  blind¬ 
ness  to  be  prevented. 

Second,  all  the  large  institutions  doing 
maternity  work,  either  in  hospitals  or  in 
the  district,  were  asked  for  reports  as  to 
cases  of  the  disease  and  the  results.  The 
largest  institution  in  the  city,  taking  care 
of  over  2,000  maternity  patients,  had  only 
fourteen  cases  which  were  severe  enough 
to  be  reported,  and  no  case  of  blindness. 
All  their  severe  cases  were  sent  to  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  for  treatment. 

Third,  the  physicians  having  charge  of 
the  eye  department  in  the  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  of  the  city  were  written  to  for 
statistics.  The  returns  showed  that  the 
eye  clinics  in  several  instances  had  been 
closed;  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
institutions,  all  cases  of  this  kind  were 
sent  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  for 
treatment. 

As  a  result  of  our  report  showing  that 
other  institutions  for  maternity  work  sent 
their  cases  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
and  that  the  percentage  of  cures  in  cases 
treated  there  was  remarkable,  some  other 
institutions  have  since  referred  their  cases 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  to  the  infirmary. 

Of  nine  children  who  lost  the  sight  of 
one  or  both  eyes,  two  were  cared  for  by 
physicians  who  had  good  standing  in  the 
community,  and  I  am  sure  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  case,  rather  than  ignorance, 
was  the  main  factor  in  the  delay  in  send¬ 
ing  the  child  to  the  hospital. 

A  child  who  had  a  relapse  lost  one  eye 
because  of  a  series  of  small  incidents 
causing  a  delay  in  taking  the  child  back 
to  the  hospital.  The  mother  was  advised 
to  try  some  outside  physician;  was  care¬ 
less  about  noticing  the  hospital  rules,  and 
waited  still  another  day  before  going, 
thinking  it  would  do  no  harm. 

All  preventive  work  fundamentally 
means  the  slow  and  patient  teaching  of 
all  classes  of  people  the  cause  of  disease, 
the  possibility  of  avoiding  it,  and  the  avail¬ 
able  resources  for  curing  it,  if  acquired. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  this  is  the 
lack  of  a  favorable  opportunity  for  ap¬ 


proaching  those  who  need  instruction. 
The  advantages  of  offering  instruction  in 
preventive  measures  to  people  applying 
for  medical  aid  at  hospitals  and  dispensa¬ 
ries  are  most  apparent,  and  are  being  used 
more  and  more  systematically  by  physi¬ 
cians  connected  with  such  institutions.  In 
Boston  the  possibilities  for  good  work  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  are  much  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  concentration  of  so  much 
of  the  medical  work  in  one  place,  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  smaller  eye 
clinics  have  been  closed,  and  almost  all  of 
the  cases  of  gonorrheal  ophthalmia  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

The  same  ends  can  be  accomplished, 
perhaps  less  easily,  in  other  cities,  where 
the  work  is  not  so  centralized,  by  having 
a  head  worker  with  assistants,  paid  or 
volunteer,  connected  with  the  different 
institutions. 

This  work  should  consist,  first,  of 
patient,  simple  instruction,  probably  to 
only  one  individual  at  a  time,  in  the  care 
of  the  eyes  to  stop  or  delay  the  progress  of 
disease  already  acquired;  that  is,  having 
the  directions  of  the  physician  more  slowly 
and  carefully  explained  than  his  time 
permits. 

Second,  instruction  of  mothers  bringing 
children  in  the  care  of  children’s  eyes  as 
to  cleanliness,  the  use  of  the  eyes  only  in 
a  good  light,  the  importance  of  glasses 
and  good  fitting  frames,  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  to  inflammations,  etc.  This  possibly 
might  be  given  to  small  classes. 

Third,  the  investigation  of  trades  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  eyes  to  see  if  all  possible 
precautions  are  taken. 

Fourth,  the  investigation  of  all  cases  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  to  guard  against 
any  possibility  of  neglect  in  case  of  return 
of  symptoms;  to  find  out  the  home  con¬ 
ditions,  the  accoucheur,  how  promptly  the 
case  had  been  treated,  and  whether  the 
law  had  been  observed  by  those  having  the 
case  in  charge.  Even  if  no  action  were 
taken  in  case  of  neglect,  a  wholesome  fear 
would  be  aroused  in  the  accoucheur  that 
he  might  be  prosecuted. 

Indirectly  there  might  develop  means 
of  helping  careless  people  to  do  better 
work  and  of  pushing  from  the  field  ill- 
trained,  incompetent  people  who  take  care 
of  maternity  cases. 
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The  care  and  skill  which  the  rank 
and  file  of  general  practitioners  give  to 
patients  depend  on  the  demand  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Therefore  all  possible  pains  should  be 
taken  by  all  social  workers  to  instruct 
women  in  the  necessity  of  being  properly 
cared  for  before  labor,  and  to  be  most 
careful  of  any  inflammation  in  a  baby’s 
eyes,  and  that  exposure  to  draughts  and 
cold  do  not  cause  bad  inflammation. 

In  my  year’s  experience  I  found  the  peo¬ 
ple  mainly  divided  into  three  classes: 

First,  the  indolent,  careless  type  who 
forgot,  or  did  not  understand,  or  thought 


it  did  not  matter,  and  so  failed  to  follow 
up  treatment. 

Second,  the  ignorant,  who  often  did  the 
wrong  thing  because  no  one  made  them 
understand  the  right  thing  to  do;  and 

Third,  the  very  bigoted,  either  because 
of  race,  religion,  or  temperament. 

Social  service  work  by  vigorously  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  first  class  may  compel  atten¬ 
tion,  may  easily  persuade  the  second  class 
to  do  the  best  thing,  and  if  the  work  is 
sufficiently  persistent  may  help  future 
generations  of  the  third. 

Boston,  August,  igoy. 


DISCUSSION 


MISS  ANNETTE  P.  ROGERS 

Member  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 

The  work  of  Dr.  Anna  G.  Richardson, 
as  above  described,  was  full  of  meaning 
to  those  who  watched  it  in  detail.  It 
opened  up  new  possibilities  in  the  field  of 
prevention  of  blindness  in  the  study  of 
the  outpatients  of  a  hospital  for  eye  dis¬ 
eases,  and  suggested  a  larger  and  more 
radical  bit  of  work  for  the  future  on  the 
part  of  the  lay  worker. 

Based  on  that  experience  and  with 
knowledge  of  the  successful  work  carried 
on  for  the  last  two  years  at  the  Out- 
Patient  Department  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
establish  a  social  worker  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
who  shall  make  a  close  connection  between 
the  patients  and  their  homes,  and  shall 
develop  every  possibility  of  help  for  them 
outside  the  hospital,  but  always  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  it.  Miss  Catherine  Brannick,  a 
thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  social 
worker,  will  take  charge  of  this  work  in 
the  autumn  with  the  full  approval  and  in¬ 
terest  of  Dr.  P'arrar  Cobb,  the  superin¬ 
tendent. 

DR.  F.  J.  CAMPBELL 

Royal  Normal  College,  London 

I  WOULD  like  to  tell  of  a  circumstance 
that  happened  at  our  school  when  a  very 
eminent  oculist  came  down  to  examine 


the  children.  He  spent  several  hours  in 
the  examination.  I  had  been  called  away, 
and  when  I  returned,  some  little  time 
afterwards,  he  seemed  very  much  de¬ 
pressed.  He  stated  that  it  was  the  same 
experience  coming  over  and  over  again, 
that  at  least  seven-tenths  of  these  children 
should  not  have  been  blind  at  all. 

SUPT.  HERBERT  F.  GARDINER 

Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

I  AM  not  a  medical  man  and  therefore 
hesitate  to  take  any  part  in  a  purely  tech¬ 
nical  discussion,  but  with  your  permission 
I  would  like  to  mention  that  I  have  noticed 
in  several  of  the  British  and  German 
reports  of  institutions  for  the  blind  a 
page  of  directions  for  the  prevention  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Speaking  from 
memory,  there  was  nothing  about  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  the  main 
process  was  wiping  out  the  eye  of  the 
newborn  babe  with  a  clean  linen  rag  and 
bathing  the  eye  with  tepid  water.  In  view 
of  the  ignorance  of  midwives  and  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  physicians,  described  by  Dr.  Lewis, 
I  would  suggest  that  a  brief  statement  of 
preventive  measures,  approved  by  the  med¬ 
ical  profession  in  America,  should  be 
printed  in  the  annual  reports  of  all  the 
American  schools,  and  steps  taken  to  have 
the  same  copied  by  the  newspapers,  so 
that  the  warning  of  danger  would  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  fathers  and  mothers  as  well  as 
to  doctors  and  midwives. 
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DR.  F.  PARK  LEWIS 

Member  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind 

The  gist  of  the  whole  situation  lies  with 
the  midwives.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
women  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  at¬ 
tended  by  these  untrained  people.  In  the 
city  of  Buffalo  the  same  proportion  is 
found,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  it  is 
true  of  most  of  our  large  cities.  With 
reference  to  the  country  districts,  I  do  not 
know;  but  so  long  as  these  women  are  to 
continue  to  do  this  work,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  department  of  health  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are  at  least  decently  clean  in  their 
methods.  In  the  state  of  New  York  a  bill 
was  passed  by  our  Legislature  putting  the 
control  of  the  midwives  in  the  city  of  New 
York  under  the  health  department.  There 
had  previously  been  absolutely  no  super¬ 
vision  of  them  whatever.  Physicians  with 
a  certain  degree  of  propriety  have  resented 
the  idea  of  permitting  these  women  to 
engage  in  midwifery  at  all;  but  the  fact 
exists  and  will  continue  to  exist  that 
our  foreigpi  citizens  will  insist  on  em¬ 
ploying  women  of  their  own  class.  So 
long  as  they  are  allowed  to  do  such 
work  at  all  it  should  be  supervised  by 
proper  authority.  Now  the  public  health 
officer  is  the  proper  person  to  have  this 
supervision.  In  the  county  of  Erie  for 
fourteen  years  there  has  existed  a  very 
excellent  law  controlling  midwives.  They 


are  required  to  pass  a  very  fair  examina¬ 
tion,  and  when  they  receive  their  license 
a  circular  is  issued  to  them  giving  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  in  German  or  English  of 
the  dangers  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and 
of  the  necessity  of  surgical  cleanliness. 
They  should  use  the  simple  and  safe 
prophylactic  against  ophthalmia  that  all 
ophthalmologists  know  to  be  effective,  but 
as  they  may  not  write  a  prescription  for  it, 
it  should  be  provided  for  them  by  the 
department  of  health.  A  law  requiring  the 
midwife  to  report  every  case  of  ophthal¬ 
mia  neonatorum  has  been  in  effect  in 
Buffalo  for  several  years.  The  hospitals 
are  generally  doing  good  work,  as  are  also 
the  nurses’  training  schools.  The  trouble 
lies  with  the  careless  midwives.  The  sug¬ 
gestion,  which  we  hope  may  be  carried 
into  effect,  is  that  each  state  medical  soci¬ 
ety  may  appoint  a  committee  to  see  that 
adequate  laws  be  enacted,  putting  the  mid¬ 
wives  under  the  direction  of  the  health 
authorities  in  each  state  and  county. 
Proper  literature  should  be  authorized. 
This  will  prevent  the  distribution  of  cir¬ 
culars  which  may  not  be  absolutely  correct, 
or  which  may  not  be  prepared  properly. 
It  will  place  the  control  of  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  proper  hands,  when  a  bettering 
of  conditions  may  be  expected  that  will 
greatly  limit  the  annual  output  of  blind 
children. 
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With  that  rare  gift  which  she  possesses 
to  such  an  extraordinary  degree  of  grasp¬ 
ing  and  correlating  the  essential  features 
of  a  large  subject.  Miss  Helen  Keller 
pointed  out  to  us  yesterday  that  work  for 
the  blind  to  be  effective  must  lead  from  the 
nursery  to  the  university,  and  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  workshop;  that  each 
step  of  the  work  must  supplement  that 
which  preceded  it.  The  establishment  of 
the  two  successive  commissions  for  the 
blind  in  the  state  of  New  York  was  the 


outgrowth  of  necessity.  Next  year  will 
be  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia.  When  that  school  was  opened 
it  was  designed  exclusively  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  blind.  It  soon  became 
evident,  however,  as  Mr.  Allen  has  said, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  blind 
had  lost  their  sight  after  reaching  adult 
life.  Gradually  those  beyond  school  age 
began  to  encroach  upon  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  school,  and  when  I  became 
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connected  with  the  school,  some  fourteen 
years  ago,  I  should  think  that  perhaps  one- 
quarter  of  those  who  were  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  the  school  were  over  twenty- 
one  years.  These  represented  all  kinds  of 
classes  and  conditions  of  men  and  women, 
some  of  them  of  high  character,  and  others 
absolutely  unfit  to  associate  with  growing 
children.  It  took  several  years  to  elimi¬ 
nate  from  the  school  this  class,  as  well  as 
that  other  class,  for  whom  the  state  has 
made  no  provision  as  yet — the  defective 
blind.  As  we  excluded  these,  many  of 
whom  had  been  inmates  of  the  school  for 
years,  it  became  evident  that  the  state 
should  make  some  appropriation  for  their 
care.  Consequently,  effort  was  made  in 
Albany  to  have  established  workshops  or 
training  schools  for  the  adult  blind.  When 
the  matter  was  presented  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  the  question  naturally  arose  as  to 
their  numbers,  their  qualifications,  whether 
they  wanted  to  work,  and  a  hundred  other 
questions.  Our  information  was  absolutely 
insufficient.  We  had  no  actual  count  of 
the  blind.  We  knew  nothing  of  their  am¬ 
bitions  beyond  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
had  expressed  an  enthusiastic  desire  to 
earn  their  own  living.  We  knew  nothing 
beyond  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
blind  men  and  women  were  willing  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  occupation.  Very  naturally, 
as  none  of  the  committees  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  knew  anything  about  the  subject,  or 
not  as  much  as  those  who  were  in  some 
measure  engaged  in  the  work,  a  com¬ 
mission  was  the  proper  or  natural  form 
through  which  such  an  investigation 
should  be  made. 

In  1903  the  first  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  was  organized.  Its  appointment 
was  coincident  with  that  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  fact  that 
you  in  Massachusetts  had  already  taken 
steps  in  this  direction  opened  the  way  and 
made  it  more  easily  possible  for  our  com¬ 
mission  to  be  appointed.  Our  legislators 
had  little  confidence  in  the  work,  and  the 
appropriation  for  carrying  it  along  was 
necessarily  small,  only  $1,500.  On  that 
commission  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  and 
Professor  Carll,  of  New  York,  whose  won¬ 
derful  mathematical  ability  is  so  well 
known  to  you,  and  their  help  was  so  great 


that  I  might  say  that  they  practically  con¬ 
stituted  the  commission.  The  work  was  L 
carried  as  far  as  the  small  appropriation  I 
would  permit.  It  was  found  that  before  ; 
we  could  convince  our  legislators  of  the  j 
necessity  of  training  schools  and  of  work¬ 
shops  further  facts  were  necessary,  so  in 
1906  the  second  commission  was  appointed,  L 
having  for  a  successor  to  Professor  Carll,  [ 
whose  health  was  not  very  good,  Mr.  Mor-  ' 
ford,  who  is  also  blind,  and  whose  admin-  ? 
istrative  success  has  been  remarkable,  and  | 
an  attorney  of  Syracuse,  Mr.  McClusky,  j 
whose  legal  advice  and  sensible  views  were 
of  great  help.  The  appropriation  was 
somewhat  larger,  being  $5,000,  but  the 
demands  were  increased.  The  work  which 
it  was  designed  to  do  could  not  have  been  I 
done  for  $10,000.  It  included  a  census  of  j 
the  blind  in  the  state  of  New  York,  definite  j 
inquiries  as  to  their  condition,  their  age, 
the  education  they  had  received,  whether 
each  one  wrote  point  print,  and  if  so  what 
style  of  print,  what  was  their  financial 
condition,  what  their  earnings,  their  con-  ^ 
dition  of  health,  etc. 

I  might  note  at  this  point  that  had  it  s 
not  been  for  the  valued  assistance  of  the  . 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  which  jl 
had  already  begun  this  work,  and  so  far  as  j 
New  York  City  was  concerned  had  almost  j 
carried  it  to  completion,  the  commission  j 
would  have  been  absolutely  unable  to  finish  ! 
what  it  had  designed  to  do.  Not  only  did  ! 
we  receive  from  the  New  York  Asso-  j 
ciation  moral  encouragement,  but  finan-  S 

cial  support  as  well,  which  the  insufficient  ] 
appropriation  made  it  necessary  we  should  i 
have.  I  might  say  that  the  New  York  i 
State  Commission  owes  to  the  New  York  I 
Association  not  only  all  they  had  done  in  I 
New  York  City,  but  a  great  deal  that  they 
had  done  outside  of  New  York  City,  to-  j 
gether  with  several  thousand  dollars  which 
the  limited  appropriation  left  them  unable 
to  pay.  The  work,  moreover,  would  not  1 

have  been  so  well  carried  on  had  it  not  ! 

been  for  the  helpful  work  done  by  the  t 

superintendent  of  the  State  School  at  | 
Batavia.  Superintendent  Burritt  having 
an  efficient  force  in  Batavia,  the  New  York 
Association  having  equally  effective  aids 
in  New  York,  we  succeeded  in  compiling 
what  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  characterizing, 
since  I  had  so  little  part  in  the  actual  work. 
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as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful 
statistical  reports  that  has  ever  been  pre¬ 
pared.  The  statistical  work  has  been  done 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Miss  Edith 
Holt,  and  it  is  to  her  tireless  energy  that 
this  important  part  of  the  work  is  due. 
No  less  does  the  commission  owe  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  enthusiasm  which  Miss  Win¬ 
ifred  Holt  has  brought  to  this  work.  It  is 
to  these  women  that  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mission  largely  owes  what  success  it  may 
have  attained.  Now  the  question  has  been 
asked,  What  is  the  use  of  the  work  that  the 
commission  is  doing?  One  of  the  legis¬ 
lators  said  that  he  could  not  see  any  more 
advantage  in  getting  a  record  of  the  blind 
than  of  getting  a  record  of  the  one-legged 
men  of  the  state.  Since  it  was  made 
known  that  the  commission  was  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  that  facts  were  being  obtained, 
inquiries  for  the  result  of  this  work  have 
come  from  all  over  the  United  States.  Just 
as  I  was  leaving  home  a  letter  came  from 
Ohio,  asking  for  the  details  which  we  had 
obtained.  I  have  a  lot  of  letters  written 
by  canvassers  whom  we  employed  in  tak¬ 
ing  our  census.  These  letters  justify  the 
work  that  was  done  by  the  commission. 


They  give  the  views  of  these  intelligent 
women  and  men  as  they  have  gone  among 
the  blind,  have  found  their  needs,  have 
found  how  help  could  be  given  to  them, 
what  should  be  done,  and  the  suggestions 
they  would  make.  All  of  these  things 
gathered  together  have  demonstrated  this, 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  matter 
— that  not  only  should  a  permanent  com¬ 
mission  be  established  in  New  York,  but 
that  there  should  be  a  permanent  commis¬ 
sion  in  every  state.  There  should  be  visit¬ 
ors  to  come  in  touch  with  the  blind,  to  find 
those  of  the  adult  blind  who  are  capable  of 
doing  certain  things,  and  bringing  them  in 
touch  with  those  who  want  these  things 
done.  The  necessity  of  field  officers,  such 
as  Mr.  Allen  has  employed,  and  of  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  has  been  emphasized 
by  these  studies;  and  then  having  these 
agencies,  designed  to  bring  in  touch  those 
who  want  to  work  and  those  who  want 
work  done,  the  little  help  needed  can  be 
given  that  will  lift  many  from  a  life  of 
dependency  to  one  of  self-sufficiency,  from 
misery  to  happiness,  and  it  will  prove  one 
of  the  most  practical  and  efficient  bits  of 
state  work  from  every  standpoint. 


SUPT.  O.  H.  BURRITT,  Secretary 


In  reaching  its  conclusions,  the  com¬ 
mission  has  gone  with  unusual  thorough¬ 
ness  into  the  study  of  very  many  impor¬ 
tant  questions  regarding  the  blind  of  the 
state,  their  distribution,  number,  color, 
age,  sex,  age  at  which  they  became  blind, 
degree  of  blindness  (whether  total  or  par¬ 
tial),  their  condition  as  to  health,  their 
education  before  blindness  and  since  they 
became  blind,  whether  they  read,  and  if 
so  what  type  or  types,  their  occupations 
and  earnings  before  and  since  blindness, 
their  means  of  support  (whether  by  their 
families,  their  income,  a  pension  from  the 
United  States  Government,  or  by  their 
occupations),  whether  inmates  of  public 
or  private  institutions  or  living  in  their 
own  homes  or  with  relatives,  the  provi¬ 
sions  made  for  their  instruction  and  care, 
and  other  allied  problems;  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  fullness  into  the  provisions,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  adult  blind,  that  have 
been  made  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 


The  commission  has  also  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  previous  visits  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  to  foreign  institutions,  as  well 
as  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  re¬ 
cording  and  corresponding  secretaries  of 
the  New  York  Association,  both  of  whom 
have  visited  several  foreign  institutions. 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  law 
under  which  the  commission  was  created 
it  has: 

First,  through  the  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  made  a  thorough  can¬ 
vass  of  New  York  City  entire,  and  of 
seven-eighths  of  the  state  outside  of  New 
York,  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  locating 
all  blind  persons.  As  a  result  of  this  work, 
the  commission  now  (April  8,  1907)  has 
on  file  in  round  numbers  the  records  of 
5,800  blind  persons  (5,738  on  March  16, 
1907),  2,250  of  whom  are  in  New  York 
City.  We  have  secured  unusually  full 
information  regarding  the  blind  of  the 
city  of  New  York  through  the  cordial 
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cooperation  of  the  officers  of  the  New 
York  Association. 

The  work  done  in  New  York  City  by 
the  New  York  Association  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  and  that  done  in  the  state 
outside  of  New  York  by  the  census  enu¬ 
merators  employed  by  the  commission, 
proves  with  remarkable  uniformity  that  in 
order  to  secure  the  records  of  six  blind 
persons,  calls  must  be  made  at  ten  differ¬ 
ent  addresses.  Consequently  in  filing  the 
records  of  5,800  persons  calls  have  been 
made  at  approximately  9,667  different 
addresses. 

Second,  in  an  effort  to  make  the  census 
entirely  complete,  it  has  mailed  to  nearly 
1,000  newspapers  and  magazines  through¬ 
out  the  state  a  circular  letter  stating 
briefly  the  object  of  the  commission  and 
requesting  the  names  of  any  blind  persons 
known  to  any  one  reading  the  notice;  and 
it  has  mailed  over  1,000  return  postals  to 
clergymen  and  physicians  throughout  the 
state  outside  of  New  York  City,  request¬ 
ing  the  names  of  any  blind  persons  known 
to  them.  This  same  means  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  employed  in  New  York  by  the 
Association  in  its  work. 

Third,  the  commission  has  had  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  secretaries  of  state 
in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union, 
supplemented  by  correspondence  with  the 
superintendents  of  the  schools  and  with 
any  other  conversant  with  legislation 
affecting  the  blind.  As  a  result  we  have 
secured  copies  of  all  laws  having  to  do 
with  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind,  and  many  of  those  per¬ 
taining  to  the  education  of  the  young 
blind. 

Fourth,  it  has  mailed  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  whole  problem  to  the 
superintendents  of  all  institutions  for  the 
blind,  of  whatever  nature  known  to  it,  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  Replies  to  many  of 
these  queries  have  been  received  and  have 
gpiided  the  commission  in  reaching  its 
conclusions. 

Fifth,  in  studying  the  question  of  the 
prevention  of  unnecessary  blindness,  it 
has  mailed  circular  letters  throughout  the 
world  to  nearly  900  oculists  of  repute, 
from  many  of  whom  most  valuable  mate¬ 


rial  and  many  helpful  suggestions  have 
been  received. 

As  a  result  of  the  census  which  has  I 
been  taken  and  the  studies  incidental 
thereto,  your  commissioners  have  arrived 
at  the  following  | 

CONCLUSIONS  j 

Provisions  should  be  made  by  the  state 
for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  and  for  the  prevention  of  unneces¬ 
sary  blindness.  The  measures  to  be  taken  ■ 
are  demanded  for  both  humanitarian  and 
economic  reasons,  and  should  include  the 
blind  of  all  ages  as  well  as  those  who 
through  the  employment  of  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  may  be  preserved  from  this 
calamity.  These  measures  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as 

CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  PREVENTIVE 

The  former  have  to  do  with  those 
already  blind;  the  latter  with  those  who 
may  become  so.  1 

For  more  definite  consideration  of  the 
subject  the  blind  may  be  broadly  classified 
as: 

(A)  Those  of  pre-school  age,  or  from 
infancy  to  the  fifth  year. 

(B)  Those  of  school  age,  or  from  the 
fifth  year  to  the  twenty-first  year. 

(C)  Those  of  practical  working  age, 
or  from  the  twenty-first  to  the  fiftieth  ' 
year. 

(D)  Those  beyond  the  working  period, 

or  over  fifty  years  of  age.  ! 

They  must  also  be  considered  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  physical,  social,  and  mental 
condition,  and  their  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  fit  themselves  for  some  form  of  ' 
remunerative  employment.  Fortunately, 
the  commission  is  in  possession  of  these 
facts  concerning  the  5,310  whose  records 
our  visitors  have  secured.  They  find: 

First,  that  no  provision  is  made  by  the 
state  for  infants  or  children  under  five 
years  of  age,  and  in  Greater  New  York,  | 
which  with  its  contiguous  territory  num¬ 
bers  more  than  half  of  the  blind  of  the  j 
state,  none  for  blind  children  under  eight  j 
years  of  age,  many  of  whom  are  sent  to  I* 
Randall’s  Island  or  neglected  in  tenement 
houses.  One  private  charity  (the  Sim-  1 
shine  Home  in  Brooklyn)  cares  for  eight-  t 
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een  such  children.  The  managers  have 
many  more  applications  which  neither 
their  means  nor  their  accommodations 
will  permit  them  to  receive.  The  state 
school  at  Batavia  is  overcrowded.  Its 
youngest  children  live  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing  with  the  older  ones.  The  necessity  for 
day  nurseries,  or  criches,  for  mothers  who 
are  obliged  to  leave  their  blind  children 
when  they  go  out  to  work,  exists  in 
Greater  New  York  and  probably  in  other 
crowded  centers  of  population. 

Kindergartens  are  needed  also  for  the 
blind  children  now  uncared  for  through¬ 
out  the  state  and  in  New  York  City,  in 
order  that  they  may  learn  the  use  of  their 
hands  and  have  such  preliminary  training 
as  will  fit  them  for  admission  to  the 
schools. 

Second,  better  facilities  are  required  for 
the  physical  development  of  the  blind  of 
school  age,  both  in  the  state  school  and  in 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Third,  a  higher  educational  standard 
should  be  maintained  for  the  blind  than 
now  exists.  For  a  blind  man  to  succeed 
it  is  necessary  that  his  work  shall  be  not 
merely  as  well  done,  but  better,  than  is 
that  of  those  who  see. 

Fourth,  provisions  should  be  made  for 
the  separation  of  the  mentally  weak  from 
those  of  the  blind  who  are  otherwise 
normal.  The  presence  of  the  former  in 
the  schools  impedes  the  progress  of  the 
latter,  while  they  themselves  fail  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  personal  training  that  their 
individual  needs  require. 

Fifth,  more  effective  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  bring  the  provisions  already 
made  by  the  state  for  the  education  of  its 
blind  children  to  the  attention  of  parents 
and  guardians,  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  earlier  enrollment  in  the  schools. 
Your  commission  believes  that  this  can 
be  done  much  more  effectively  through 
home  teachers  and  field  officers  than  by 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  compul¬ 
sory  education  laws. 

Sixth,  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  blind 
are  between  the  age  limits  of  twenty  and 
forty-nine.  Seventy  per  cent  of  these 
have  become  blind  since  twenty  years  of 
age.  To  these  the  schools  have  always 
been  closed.  For  those  of  this  number 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  be  employed. 


the  establishment  of  workshops  *  is  neces¬ 
sary.  These  workshops,  your  commission 
believes,  should  not  be  large  institutions, 
but  should  be  situated  where  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  most  dense.  Experience  has 
proven  it  to  be  very  unwise  to  admit 
both  sexes  to  the  same  shop.  Separate 
shops  for  each  sex  is  the  foundation  stone 
on  which  every  successful  workshop  is 
builded.  The  most  successful  workshops 
are  those  adhering  most  strictly  to  busi¬ 
ness  principles.  Filling  workshops  with 
men  who  are  admittedly  incompetent  to 
earn  but  the  veriest  pittance  makes  them 
financial  failures.  The  manager  must  be 
selected  for  his  good  business  capacity 
and  executive  ability.  As  had  been  shown 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  report,  when  such 
a  workshop  is  properly  managed,  not  only 
may  many  of  the  more  efficient  become 
self-supporting,  but  the  earnings  of  those 
employed  during  their  pupilage  will  so 
lessen  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  that 
the  per  capita  sum  expended  by  the  state 
will  be  less  than  would  be  required  to 
maintain  them  in  idleness  in  almshouses. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  such  institu¬ 
tions  can  become  self-supporting,  as  every 
public  educational  institution  must  of 
necessity  be  a  charge  on  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Nor  can  a  large  proportion  of 
those  trained  in  these  schools,  lacking  the 
important  sense  of  sight,  become  self-sus¬ 
taining  without  some  supplemental  help. 
Many  of  them  have  no  marked  business 
capacity,  and  can  work  effectively  only 
under  direction,  nor  can  they  often,  handi¬ 
capped  by  blindness,  find  markets  for 
the  wares  that  they  produce.  Provisions 
should  therefore  be  made  by  which,  after 
their  tutelage,  they  may  remain  in  the 
workshops  as  workmen,  and  arrangements 
be  perfected  by  which  the  products  of 
their  labors  may  be  disposed  of  at  regular 
market  rates. 

Seventh,  a  bureau  of  information  should 
be  established  and  local  employment  bu¬ 
reaus  encouraged. 

Eighth,  provisions  should  be  made  for 
the  employment  of  field  officers,  as  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  home  teachers,  as 
is  done  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Delaware. 

Ninth,  provisions  should  be  made  also 
for  the  care  of  those  of  the  aged  and 
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infirm  blind  who  are  alone  and  dependent, 
who  constitute  about  forty-five  per  cent  of 
the  blind  population  of  the  state. 

Concerning  the  preventive  measures, 
much  further  investigation  and  inquiry  are 
necessary.  The  cooperation  of  the  man¬ 
agers  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  physicians 
of  the  state,  would  doubtless  bring  to  light 
many  facts  upon  which  your  commission 
has  been  able  only  to  touch.  Enough  has 
been  shown,  however,  to  demonstrate  that 
a  vast  amount  of  blindness  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  simple  means,  and  your  com¬ 
mission  therefore  recommends  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  board  for  the  blind, 
whose  constitution,  duties,  and  conditions 
are  specified  in  the  proposed  enactment 
which  follows : 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
and  Seven 

AN  ACT 

To  Establish  a  State  Board  for  Im¬ 
proving  THE  Condition  of  the  Blind 
OF  THE  State  of  New  York. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  i.  There  shall  be  established 
a  state  board,  to  be  known  as  the  New 
York  State  Board  for  the  Blind,  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  within  sixty  days  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  Act. 

Section  2.  The  full  term  of  office  of 
the  members  of  this  board  shall  be  five 
years.  But  of  the  first  commission  ap¬ 
pointed,  one  member  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  one  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  one  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
one  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  one  for 
a  term  of  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  any  member  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  five  years. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this 
board  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  complete 
register  of  the  blind  in  the  state  of  New 


York,  which  shall  describe  the  condition, 
cause  of  blindness,  capacity  for  education 
and  industrial  training  of  each,  with  such  I 
other  facts  as  may  seem  to  the  board  to 
be  of  value. 

Section  4.  The  board  shall  act  as  a 
bureau  of  information  and  industrial  aid, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  aid  the 
blind  in  finding  employment  and  to  teach 
them  industries  which  may  be  followed  in 
their  homes. 

Section  5.  The  board  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  governor,  establish  one  or  ! 
more  schools  for  industrial  training  and 
workshops  for  the  employment  of  suitable 
blind  persons,  and  shall  be  empowered  to 
equip  and  maintain  the  same,  to  pay  to 
employees  suitable  wages,  and  to  devise  P 
means  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the 
products  thereof.  The  board  may  also 
provide  or  pay  for,  during  their  training, 
the  temporary  lodging  and  support  for 
pupils  or  workmen  received  at  any  indus-  i 
trial  school  or  workshop  established  by  it.  1 

Section  6.  The  board  may  ameliorate  * 
the  condition  of  the  blind  by  promoting 
visits  among  the  aged  or  helpless  blind  in 
their  homes. 

Section  7.  The  board,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  governor,  may  appoint  such 
officers  and  agents  as  may  be  necessary 
and  fix  their  compensation  within  the 
limits  of  the  annual  appropriation;  but  no 
person  employed  by  the  board  shall  be  a 
member  thereof.  It  shall  make  its  own 
by-laws,  and  shall  annually,  on  or  before  | 
the  first  day  of  January,  make  a  report  to  1 
the  governor  and  the  Legislature  of  its 
proceedings  up  to  and  including  the  thir¬ 
tieth  day  of  September  preceding,  embody¬ 
ing  therein  a  properly  classified  and  tab¬ 
ulated  statement  of  its  estimate  for  the 
year  ensuing,  with  its  opinion  as  to  the  i 
necessity  or  expediency  of  appropriations  I 
in  accordance  with  said  estimates.  The 
annual  report  shall  also  present  a  concise  j 
review  of  the  work  of  the  commission  for  ! 
the  preceding  year,  with  such  suggestions  I 
and  recommendations  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  blind  as  to  it  may  seem 
expedient. 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this 
board  to  continue  to  make  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  the  cause  of  blindness,  to  learn 
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what  proportion  of  these  cases  are  pre¬ 
ventable,  and  to  inaugurate  such  prevent¬ 
ive  measures  for  the  state  of  New  York 
as  may  seem  wise. 

Section  9.  The  members  of  the  board 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  but  their  traveling  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  official  duties  shall  be 


audited  by  the  comptroller  and  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  state. 

Section  10.  There  may  be  expended 
within  one  year  from  the  date  whereon 
this  bill  shall  become  a  law  a  sum  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  forty  thousand  dollars  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  ii.  This  Act  shall  take  effect 
immediately. 


MARYLAND  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


GEORGE  W.  CONNER,  Member  of  the  Commission 


At  the  last  session  of  our  Legislature  in 
Maryland  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing 
the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  condition  and  need  of  the 
adult  blind  of  the  state.  Three  thousand 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  complete  census  of  our  blind, 
of  furnishing  tools  and  materials  to  help 
those  worthy  persons  to  start  in  some  line 
of  work,  to  the  extent  of  fifty  dollars  per 
capita,  and  to  help  to  furnish  homes  for 
indigent  blind  women,  not  more  than  $200 
to  each  case.  This  law  was  brought  about 
by  the  persistent  effort  of  our  superin¬ 
tendent  and  board  of  managers  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
necessity  of  such  a  step  was  apparent. 
We  had  heard  it  of  other  states.  The 
work  of  the  commission  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  was  an  incentive  to  us. 
Many  cases  were  brought  repeatedly  to 
our  attention,  and  the  authorities  felt  that 
something  must  be  done  to  help  improve 
the  condition  of  our  adult  blind,  who  were 
excluded  from  the  schools.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Charles  Ely,  the  principal  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mr. 
George  C.  Morrison,  former  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
(a  lawyer),  and  Mr.  Waldo  Newcomer, 
a  member  of  our  board,  in  connection  with 
two  of  our  graduates,  were  appointed  by 
Governor  Warfield  to  undertake  this  work. 
Letters  were  sent  to  all  of  the  ministers 
in  our  state.  I  was  delegated  by  the  school 
to  canvass  last  summer  the  eastern  section 
of  Maryland  in  the  interests,  not  only  of 
the  movement  for  the  adult  blind,  but  also 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf.  In 


making  my  trip  through  the  nine  counties, 

I  found  150  adult  blind  and  nearly  fifty 
children  blind  and  deaf  not  already  in 
schools,  a  few  of  them,  of  course,  being 
too  young  to  enter.  Up  to  the  first  of 
June  our  commission  had  received  reports 
of  309  adult  blind  men  and  214  blind 
women  in  the  state.  About  seventy-five 
of  this  number  are  reported  as  earning 
an  independent  living,  and  about  the 
same  number  are  partially  self-supporting. 
About  ten  per  cent  are  well  provided  for 
financially.  Only  twenty-three  were  found 
in  almshouses.  This,  you  see,  leaves 
quite  a  large  per  cent  living  in  idleness, 
depending  partially  if  not  wholly  upon 
friends  for  their  living,  and  I  might  add 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  number 
are  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty. 
The  commission  has  not  yet  decided  just 
what  to  recommend  to  our  Legislature, 
which  meets  next  January.  We  will,  how¬ 
ever,  this  coming  December  file  our  report. 
In  speaking  of  what  we  will  do,  our  sec¬ 
retary,  Mr.  Morrison,  to  whom  we  look  in 
this  matter,  as  he  was  the  prime  mover  in 
this  cause,  has  a  word.  He  says:  “I  would 
establish  a  boarding  school  for  the  blind 
which  would  have  none  of  the  features  of 
a  home,  where  each  one  would  pay  board, 
or  have  board  paid  for  him.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  where  the  inmates  have  no  one  to 
care  for  them,  their  board  should  be  paid 
by  the  state.  The  workshops  which  now 
employ  the  adult  blind,  I  think,  should  be 
moved  from  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  and  made  a  distinct  center,  and 
attached  to  this  workshop  should  be  a 
salesroom  where  all  work  could  be  sold. 
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Persons  making  articles  for  sale  outside  of 
the  shop  could  also  send  things  here,  and 
in  this  way  realize  more  for  their  wares.” 
“I  know  of  one  case,”  he  says,  “where  a 
blind  man  is  earning  his  living  weaving 
mats.  The  commission  furnished  him  with 
tools  and  materials,  but  he  has  to  hire  some 
one  to  go  about  and  sell  them,  and  this  cuts 
very  materially  into  his  profits.”  Most  of 
all,  he  says  that  he  would  recommend  that 
the  itinerant  teacher  should  be  appointed 
by  the  state,  to  give  her  whole  time  to  the 
work  which  is  now  being  done  by  Miss 
Kelley,  one  of  our  teachers,  after  school 
hours.  This  home  instruction  is  really 
necessary  for  a  man  who  becomes  blind 
after  he  is  grown;  he  is  too  helpless  and 
confused,  too  unhappy  and  bitter,  to  be 
placed  at  once  in  the  shops.  He  will 
become  discouraged  and  stop  trying.  “I  be¬ 
lieve,”  he  says,  “that  these  shops  should 


not  be  expected  to  be  self-supporting.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  for  a  blind  man  to  earn 
quite  as  much  money  as  one  who  sees,  and 
so  all  of  the  money  he  earns  should  be 
given  to  him  direct,  and  the  expenses  of 
running  the  shops  should  be  made  up  by 
outside  aid.”  In  connection  with  what  Mr. 
Morrison  has  written,  I  want  to  say  that 
in  our  school  in  Baltimore  we  have  what 
I  consider  a  successful  broom  factory.  It 
turns  out  about  $15,000  worth  a  year,  and  * 
gives  employment  to  at  least  ten  blind 
men.  They  make  a  modest  living  work¬ 
ing  by  the  piece,  and  we  think  that  if 
this  shop  were  removed  to  the  central 
part  of  the  city  and  enlarged,  that  it 
would  afford  employment  to  a  much 
greater  number;  and,  of  course,  I  think 
we  will  all  agree  that  workshops  and 
dormitories  should  be  separate  from  the 
school  work  proper. 


MASSACHUSETTS  COMMISSION  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

DR.  EDWARD  M.  HARTWELL,  Chairman 


It  devolves  upon  me  to  speak  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  its  relation  to  the  general  topic  of  the 
morning,  “Organized  Work  for  the  Blind.” 
In  passing  it  may  be  said  that  Connecticut 
and  Michigan  have  state  boards  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  that  are 
older  than  any  mentioned  upon  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Connecticut  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  was  created  by  act  of 
Legislature  in  1893.  Under  its  care  the 
Connecticut  Institute  and  Industrial  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been 
made  an  effective  and  useful  institution. 
The  Michigan  Employment  Institute  for 
the  Blind  is  in  charge  of  a  board  of  three 
trustees,  established  by  the  Legislature  of 
Michigan  in  1902.  I  have  the  impression 
that  the  Legislature  acted  on  the  streng^th 
of  the  report  of  a  special  commission  on 
the  blind.  The  state  of  Michigan  has 
erected  a  number  of  buildings  for  shop 
and  residence  purposes  upon  a  lot  of  ten 
acres  of  land,  which  had  been  gpven  as  a 
site  by  the  city  of  Saginaw.  I  hope  we 


shall  hear  from  the  new  superintendent  of 
the  institute,  who  is  in  attendance. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  consists  of  five  commissioners,  whose 
normal  term  of  office  will  be  five  years.  It 
was  organized  in  July,  1906,  so  that  it  has 
been  in  operation  hardly  a  year. 

Before  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which 
our  work  has  been  organized,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  what  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  commission,  which  is  in  a 
manner  the  successor  of  two  special  com¬ 
missions,  appointed  in  1903  and  1904,  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  ^  ■ 
within  the  commonwealth.  In  a  sense  the  ! 
first  attempt,  at  least  in  recent  years,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind 
in  Massachusetts  was  made  by  the  late 
J.  Newton  Breed,  himself  a  blind  man, 
who,  almost  single-handed,  in  1900  induced 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  provide 
means  for  the  home  teaching  of  the  blind. 

As  a  result,  $5,000  a  year  are  now  ex¬ 
pended  in  providing  such  instruction  by 
four  blind  teachers. 
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In  1902  a  group  of  noble  women,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Women’s  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  became  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  adult  blind. 
They  enlisted  the  interest  of  various  phil¬ 
anthropic  and  public-spirited  people,  who 
united  with  them  to  ask  the  Legislature  to 
provide  an  industrial  home  for  the  blind. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Bates,  their 
plans  were  modified,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind  devoted  itself  in  the  early 
months  of  1903  to  inducing  the  Legislature 
to  authorize  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  blind  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  and  report  to  the  Legislature  of 
1904.  Accordingly,  in  August,  1903,  a  com¬ 
mission  of  three  was  appointed,  of  which 
I  happened  to  be  chairman.  Our  investi¬ 
gation  embraced  the  principal  educational 
and  industrial  institutions  for  the  blind 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  commission,  which  was  ren¬ 
dered  in  January,  1904,  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  state  board 
of  five  persons  with  authority  (i)  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  maintain  a  complete  register  of 
the  adult  blind  in  Massachusetts;  (2)  to 
establish  a  bureau  of  industrial  aid  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  blind  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  and  for  developing  home  industries 
among  them;  and  (3)  to  establish  one  or 
more  shop  schools  designed  to  provide  suit¬ 
able  instruction  and  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Legislature  received  the  report  but 
did  not  see  fit  to  act  upon  its  recommenda¬ 
tions.  It  did,  however,  authorize  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  second  commission  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  complete  register  of  the  adult  blind 
and  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  ad¬ 
visability  and  feasibility  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  by  indus¬ 
trial  training  or  by  establishing  industrial 
schools,  or  by  any  other  means.  The  com¬ 
missioners  '  of  1903  were  constituted  the 
new  commission  in  September,  1904.  Find¬ 
ing  it  impracticable  in  the  time  at  its 
disposal  to  complete  the  work  assigpied 
it,  the  commission  was  gpven  permission 
to  make  its  report  on  January  15,  1906. 
The  Legislature  also  empowered  the  cen¬ 
sus  authorities,  who  had  to  make  a  census 
of  the  state  in  1905,  to  aid  the  commission 
by  furnishing  it  with  names  and  addresses 
of  the  blind  as  taken  by  the  enumerators 


of  the  census.  Hitherto  all  census  returns 
had  been  treated  as  inviolably  confidential. 

The  report  of  the  commission  was  ren¬ 
dered  on  January  15,  1906.  It  included  a 
partial  register  of  the  blind,  together  with 
recommendations  and  a  bill,  which  finally 
became  Chapter  385  of  the  Acts  of  1906, 
under  which  the  present  commission  for 
the  blind  has  been  organized.  I  may  say 
that  the  principal  recommendations  of  the 
commission  in  1906  were  practically  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  made  in  1903,  the  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  ftieanwhile  having  served  to 
confirm  the  commissioners  in  their  former 
conclusions.  The  main  change  was  in 
suggesting  that  the  permanent  commis¬ 
sion  have  jurisdiction  over  the  affairs  of 
the  blind,  rather  than  over  the  affairs 
of  the  adult  blind  solely. 

The  commission,  consisting  of  five  per¬ 
sons,  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  consent  of  the  council,  and  organized 
under  Chapter  385  of  the  Acts  of  1906.  It 
is  authorized  to  provide  a  bureau  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  industrial  aid,  to  assist  blind 
persons  in  marketing  their  products,  to 
provide  workshops  and  industrial  training, 
and  in  general  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  blind  “by  such  other  methods  as  it 
may  deem  expedient ;  provided  that  the 
commission  shall  not  undertake  the  perma¬ 
nent  support  or  maintenance  of  any  blind 
person.” 

The  members  of  the  commission  are : 
Edward  M.  Hartwell,  of  Boston,  chairman; 
Helen  Keller,  of  Wrentham;  Annette  P. 
Rogers,  of  Boston;  J.  H.  A.  Matte,  of 
North  Adams;  James  P.  Munroe,  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  secretary. 

The  central  office  is  at  609  Ford  Build¬ 
ing,  15  Ashburton  Place,  Boston. 

At  present  the  commission’s  work  is  or¬ 
ganized  in  two  departments,  viz.:  i.  De¬ 
partment  of  Registration  and  Information, 
609  Ford  Building,  Boston ;  Miss  Lucy 
Wright,  superintendent. 

2.  Industrial  Department,  277  Harvard 
Street,  Cambridge;  Charles  F.  F.  Camp¬ 
bell,  superintendent;  Charles  W.  Holmes, 
deputy  superintendent. 

The  commission  offers  the  following  op¬ 
portunities  for  work  and  cooperation: 

I.  Central  Office.  The  purpose  of  the 
Department  of  Registration  and  Informa¬ 
tion,  located  at  the  central  office,  is  to 
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receive  and  gfive  information  regarding 
the  blind  and  their  interests.  Accordingly 
it  maintains  a  register  of  the  blind  of  the 
state,  and  makes  special  investigations  of 
particular  classes  of  the  blind  from  time 
to  time.  The  value  of  the  register  has 
already  been  proved,  and  it  bids  fair  to 
become  an  invaluable  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  gpiidance  of  the  commission 
and  the  friends  of  the  blind  throughout 
the  state. 

Applications  may  be  made  at  the  central 
office  (i)  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  various  general  and  special  agencies 
already  organized  which  may  be  utilized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind;  (2)  for  em¬ 
ployment;  (3)  for  educational  and  indus¬ 
trial  aid;  and  (4)  for  the  use  of  the  sales¬ 
room  for  articles  made  by  the  blind. 

The  commission  especially  welcomes 
suggestions  from  the  blind  and  their 
friends  as  to  their  needs  and  the  most 
hopeful  ways  of  meeting  them. 

2.  Employment.  There  are  three  gen¬ 
eral  divisions  into  which  the  possibilities 
of  employment  of  the  blind  naturally  fall: 
(i)  among  the  seeing,  either  along  pro¬ 
fessional  lines,  in  offices,  in  shops,  or  other¬ 
wise;  (2)  in  shops  for  the  blind;  (3)  in 
home  industries  or  individual  occupations. 

Applications  for  employment  are  care¬ 
fully  considered,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  secure  suitable  work  for  the  applicant. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  blind  have 
already  been  provided  with  work  in  the 
shops  maintained  by  the  commission.  Suit¬ 
able  training  and  subsequent  facilities  for 
establishment  in  the  trade  taught  may  be 
provided  by  the  commission  at  its  discre¬ 
tion,  and  under  such  conditions  as  it  shall 
determine. 

3.  Salesroom.  We  have  established  a 
salesroom  at  383  Boylston  Street,  in  the 
same  building  with  the  salesroom  of  the 
Perkins  Institution.  Articles  made  by  the 
blind  in  their  homes  or  in  the  shops  of  the 
commission  are  here  exhibited  for  sale. 

4.  Workshops.  There  are  workshops  for 
men  at  686  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  rugs,  mops,  and  brooms  are 
made;  and  at  24  Dunham  Street,  Pittsfield, 


where  chairs  are  reseated  and  mattresses 
renovated.  In  all  these  shops  instruction 
is  given  to  apprentices,  who,  as  rapidly  as 
they  become  artisans,  are  either  retained 
in  the  employ  of  the  commission  or  aided 
to  establish  themselves  in  their  home  towns. 

A  workshop  for  women  is  situated  at 
277  Harvard  Street,  Cambridge,  where 
hand  weaving  is  carried  on. 

5.  Shop  Schools  and  Industrial  Classes. 
Instruction  in  broom  making,  cobbling,  and 
basketry  is  given  to  a  limited  number  of 
pupils  at  686  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cam¬ 
bridge;  while  instruction  in  chair  seating 
and  mattress  renovating  is  given  at  24 
Dunham  Street,  Pittsfield.  Training  in  the 
operating  of  branch  exchange  telephone 
switchboards  is  given  at  277  Harvard 
Street,  Cambridge.  An  experiment  in  the 
use  of  the  phonograph  as  a  substitute  for 
stenography  is  being  conducted  at  the 
central  office. 

In  1906 — when  the  appropriation  at 
our  disposal  amounted  to  $20,000 — we  took 
over  the  Boston  Experiment  Station  from 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot¬ 
ing  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  and 
the  Workshop  for  the  Blind  at  Pittsfield. 
During  the  present  year  the  Boston  shops 
have  been  removed  to  more  spacious  and 
convenient  quarters  in  Cambridge,  and  the 
work  -at  Pittsfield  has  been  reorganized 
and  enlarged.  The  extent  and  scope  of 
our  effort  to  render  industrial  and  educa-  1 
tional  aid  have  also  been  greatly  enlarged.  :• 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30, 
1907,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $40,000;  ■ 

viz.,  $15,000  for  the  maintenance  of  indus¬ 
tries  for  the  blind,  and  $25,000  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  commission.  ; 

Necessarily  our  work  is  still  experi-  i 

mental  and  tentative,  but  we  have  gained  ! 

valuable  and  illuminating  experience 
already;  our  agents  are  active  and  de-  j 

voted,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  I 

that  we  shall  ultimately  be  able  to  fulfill  in  j 

large  measure  the  purposes  for  which  the  j: 

commission  was  established.  1 

Our  aim  is  to  aid  the  blind  to  help  them-  c 

selves,  and  to  convince  the  public  that  the  | 

blind  can  help  themselves.  I 
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MAINE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

WILLIAM  LYNCH,  Secretary 


Without  wishing  to  praise  too  highly 
the  doings  of  the  Maine  Association  for 
the  Blind,  and  with  a  desire  to  gfive  due 
credit  to  our  many  friends  for  the  valu¬ 
able  assistance  which  they  have  rendered, 

I  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  work  in  which  for  the  past  four  years 
our  organization  has  been  engaged.  I  am 
glad  to  do  this  because  all  the  members 
are  without  sight,  and  hence  the  success 
which  has  crowned  our  efforts  shows  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  blind  them¬ 
selves  through  resolute,  systematic,  and 
united  effort.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  the  people  of  Maine  were  glad  to 
give  their  aid  so  soon  as  they  realized 
that  the  blind  were  interested  in  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  their  condition,  and  were  will¬ 
ing  to  work  for  that  object.  I  believe 
that  what  is  true  in  Maine  would  be 
equally  so  in  other  states  if  the  blind 
would  show  a  willingness  to  work  for 
their  self-advancement. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  Mr.  William 
J.  Ryan,  with  whom  originated  the  idea 
of  securing  legislation  for  the  adult  blind 
of  our  state.  Having  learned  of  the  good 
results  attending  the  work  in  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Ryan  decided  that  Maine  should  have 
a  similar  institution.  With  him,  to  re¬ 
solve  is  to  act,  and  he  at  once  set  about 
giving  his  decision  a  tangible  expression. 
For  this  purpose  he  enlisted  the  aid  of 
Messrs.  Trask  and  Nichols,  who,  like  him¬ 
self,  were  blind;  and  with  these,  in  the 
early  part  of  1903,  he  appeared  before 
the  proper  committee  in  support  of  a  bill 
for  which  he  had  previously  obtained  a 
petition  of  40,000  names.  This  bill,  which 
differed  but  little  from  the  one  then  a  law 
in  Connecticut,  was  referred  to  the  next 
Legislature,  in  order,  as  was  afterwards 
learned,  that  more  definite  information 
might  be  obtained  as  to  the  trades  which 
the  blind  could  learn  with  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  benefit  to  themselves. 

On  June  17,  1903,  the  Maine  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  was  organized,  as  it 
was  thought  that  more  effective  work 
could  be  done  if  the  blind  acted  in  concert. 
From  the  time  of  its  organization  the 


Association  commenced  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  work  which  it  had  under¬ 
taken.  A  well-known  business  man  of 
Portland  was  secured  to  hold  the  funds 
which  the  Association  hoped  to  raise,  as 
it  was  believed  that  legislation  could  be 
secured  if  the  movement  had  a  financial 
backing.  During  the  summer  a  few  con¬ 
certs  were  given  for  the  purpose  above 
mentioned,  and  in  October,  in  which 
month  Mr.  Ryan  had  for  years  given  an 
annual  benefit  for  himself,  he  permitted 
the  Association  to  give  the  concert,  and 
continued  this  privilege  from  1903  to  1905, 
inclusive.  Three-fifths  of  the  profits  de¬ 
rived  from  this  source  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustee.  Mr.  Ryan  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  circulate  subscription  blanks, 
and  by  this  means  about  $2,000  were 
raised.  A  site  was  secured  from  the  city 
of  Portland,  provided  that  the  action  of 
the  state  should  be  favorable.  During  the 
summer  of  1904  a  series  of  concerts  was 
given  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Maine,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  inter¬ 
esting  the  public  in  our  undertaking,  in 
behalf  of  which  it  was  my  privilege  to 
speak.  From  the  close  of  these  concerts 
until  the  convening  of  the  Legislature  a 
campaign  of  education  was  carried  on 
both  by  the  members  individually  and 
through  the  press  of  the  state. 

On  February  10,  1905,  a  hearing  was 
given  on  a  new  bill  which  had  been 
draughted  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  Previous  to  this 
hearing,  Mr.  Ryan,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Association,  had  been  working  with 
the  members  of  the  Legislature.  He  had 
also  secured  a  petition  of  50,000  names 
and  letters  of  indorsement  from  the 
prominent  men  of  the  state.  The  hearing 
was  well  attended,  and  in  itself  was  all 
that  could  have  been  desired.  All  the 
speakers,  two  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  House,  were  favorable  to  the  bill. 
Probably  the  most  important  address  was 
that  given  by  Mr.  Campbell,  whose  long 
experience  in  working  for  the  interests 
of  the  blind,  combined  with  his  natural 
ability,  enabled  him  to  make  his  argu- 
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ments  remarkably  clear  and  pointed.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  hearing,  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Campbell  gave  his  illustrated  lecture,  the 
character  and  great  worth  of  which  are 
too  well  known  to  require  further  men¬ 
tion  from  me.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  next  Legislature;  but  the  intense  in¬ 
terest  which  had  been  created  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  offset  the  disap¬ 
pointment  thus  occasioned,  and  served  as 
a  source  of  encouragement  for  another 
trial. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
Mr.  Campbell  for  his  excellent  work.  If 
the  measure  had  been  of  personal  moment 
to  himself  he  could  not  have  labored  more 
earnestly  for  its  accomplishment  than  he 
did. 

Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred  until 
the  following  June,  when  the  cooperation 
of  the  Gorham  Dames  was  obtained 
through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Clark  H. 
Barker.  This  organization  secured  the 
aid  of  the  Woman’s  Literary  Union  of 
Portland,  and  through  these  societies  the 
support  of  the  ladies’  organizations  all 
over  the  state  was  gained.  On  June  27, 
1905,  the  present  Maine  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  legally  incorporated  under  the 
general  laws  of  Maine,  and  all  funds 
which  had  been  previously  raised  were 
transferred  to  this  corporation.  This 
organization  has  about  200  members,  many 
of  whom  are  persons  whose  merit  is 
acknowledged  throughout  the  state. 

On  February  i,  1906,  in  City  Hall, 
Portland,  Mr.  Campbell  and  Miss  Keller 
addressed  an  audience  of  2,300.  Mr. 
O’Brien  and  Miss  LaBarraque,  who  gave 
the  musical  selections,  also  did  themselves 
great  credit.  This  affair  was  arranged 
by  the  ladies’  clubs  of  Portland,  and  was 
a  great  success  in  all  respects. 

The  dawn  of  success  was  now  visible, 
and  the  campaign  was  pressed  with  vigor, 
though  much  of  its  burden  was  now 
assumed  by  the  co-workers  of  the  Maine 
Association  for  the  Blind.  In  the  autumn 
of  1906,  aided  by  its  friends,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  circulated  petitions  throughout  the 
state,  besides  sending  resolutions  to  the 
granges  and  other  organizations.  Just 
previous  to  the  convening  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  through  its  secretary,  the  Association 
sent  a  personal  letter  to  each  member,  urg¬ 


ing  the  careful  consideration  of  the  merits 

our  cause.  Suitable  articles  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers,  as  well  as  letters 
of  indorsement  from  prominent  men;  the 
readiness  with  which  these  latter  were 
obtained  being  a  good  indication  of  the 
trend  of  public  sentiment.  As  soon  as  it 
was  in  session,  Mr.  Ryan  and  myself  went 
to  the  Legislature  to  represent  the  inte^'ests 
of  the  Association,  and  we  were  gratified 
at  the  large  number  of  petitions  and  reso¬ 
lutions  in  favor  which  were  received. 
Two  days  previous  to  the  hearing  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  articles  made  by  the  blind  was 
given,  the  greater  part  of  these  being 
loaned  to  the  Association  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Campbell.  A  blind  per¬ 
son  also  demonstrated  on  the  typewriter. 
On  January  22,  after  a  brief  musical  pro¬ 
gram  given  by  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Campbell  again  gave  his  illus¬ 
trated  lecture.  In  spite  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  a  good  audience  was  pres¬ 
ent,  a  large  part  of  which  consisted  of 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

The  hearing  was  held  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  23d  of  January,  and  was  in  charge 
of  the  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
The  addresses  were  brief,  but  very  much 
to  the  point.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  favorable,  and  subsequently  the  bill 
passed  without  opposition.  This  act  is 
very  simple,  but  it  allows  the  Maine  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind  a  broad  field  in  which 
to  work. 

Since  then  the  city  of  Portland  has 
given  a  tract  of  land  containing  about  an 
acre  and  a  half,  the  approximate  value  of 
which  is  $15,000.  A  competent  architect 
has  visited  several  of  the  institutions  and 
workshops  for  the  blind,  and  is  now  pre¬ 
paring  preliminary  plans  to  submit  to  the 
corporation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  building, 
which  will  be  up-to-date  in  every  respect, 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the 
spring. 

The  foregoing  account  has  shown  how 
valuable  was  the  assistance  which  the 
Maine  Association  for  the  Blind  received 
from  its  many  friends,  but  I  believe  that 
these  friends  were  influenced  in  large 
measure  to  give  this  aid  because  of  the 
effort  which  the  blind,  through  our  soci¬ 
ety,  were  making  for  the  betterment  of 
their  condition. 
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SCOTOIC  AID  SOCIETY,  OF  MISSOURI 

MISS  HARRIET  REES,  Secretary 


I  WANT  to  say  first  that  I  came  not  here 
to  talk.  I  came  to  listen  and  to  learn. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  the  work  for 
the  adult  blind,  or,  rather,  I  did  not  know 
much  about  it  until  I  came  here.  After 
your  first  session  yesterday  I  felt  that  I 
had  learned  so  much  I  might  profitably 
have  come  the  thousand  miles  that  lie  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  St.  Louis  just  for  that 
much.  But  I  want  to  know  more,  and  I 
am  sure  I  am  going  to  get  it. 

I  have  been  in  the  work  for  the  blind 
for  fifteen  years;  nine  years  of  that  time 
I  did  kindergarten  work,  and  those  of  you 
who  know  anything  of  that  end  of  the 
work  know  how  very  full  your  hands  and 
your  heart  are.  The  .little  ones  need  so 
much,  and  as  fast  as  you  can  prepare  them 
for  the  next  teacher  there  is  always  a  new 
little  group  waiting  to  begin.  Their  future 
and  their  work  in  the  world  are  a  long  way 
off.  You  do  not  think  much  about  it. 
Their  present  needs  require  all  your  atten¬ 
tion.  I  did  that  work  for  nine  years,  but 
six  years  ago  I  became  principal  of  the 
literary  department  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind.  Now  when  I  have  finished 
with  a  class  I  see  them  down  the  front 
steps  for  the  last  time.  They  go  out  to 
sink  or  swim,  and  when  I  consider  how 
few  of  them  do  swim,  then  the  force  of 
this  great  question  comes  home  to  me. 
What  can  we  do  to  help  our  adult  blind? 

I  saw  from  the  first  that  much  would 
be  done  for  them  if  Mr.  James  C.  Jones, 
the  president  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
our  school,  could  be  interested.  He  is  a 
splendid,  forceful  man.  He  always  lis¬ 
tened  most  kindly  to  all  I  told  him  of  the 
help  given  the  adult  blind  in  the  other 
places.  I  sent  him  all  sorts  of  printed 
information  that  came  into  my  hands. 
Last  summer  I  spent  some  time  in  London 
doing  some  work  on  the  subject  of  the 
blind  for  Dr.  Campbell  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  From  England  I  sent  Mr.  Jones  all 
the  information  concerning  the  blind  that 
came  my  way.  Some  time  after  my  return 
to  St.  Louis  he  asked  me  to  call  at  his 
office,  and  then  I  found  that  he  had  this 
whole  situation  at  his  finger  tips,  and  every 


bit  of  printed  information  I  had  given  him 
labeled,  ticketed,  and  docketed;  and  then 
and  there  he  told  me  St.  Louis  was  going 
to  have  a  society  to  help  the  adult  blind. 
He  called  it  the  Scotoic  Aid  Society.  He 
said  he  liked  that  word  “Scotoic,”  because 
so  few  people  would  have  any  idea  what 
it  meant.  It  would  stimulate  their  curios¬ 
ity,  and  we  should  have  people  reading  our 
pamphlet  on  “Scotoic  Aid”  just  to  find  out 
what  “Scotoic”  'meant,  anyway,  and  he 
who  reads  and  knows  must  help. 

Our  subscription  list  is  not  large,  but  it 
is  made  up  of  the  best  men  in  St.  Louis. 
At  present  we  have  sixty-five  members  and 
'  an  assured  annual  income  of  $325. 

The  officers  of  our  society  are :  first,  Mr. 
Jones,  our  president;  Judge  Williams,  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  Judge  Ryan,  of  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court,  and  Dr.  Loeb,  one  of  the  finest 
oculists  in  St.  Louis,  are  the  three  vice- 
presidents;  Mr.  R.  A.  Hoffmann,  a  stirring 
young  business  man,  is  treasurer ;  and  I  am 
secretary. 

Our  present  purpose  is  to  start  a  factory 
of  some  sort  for  blind  men.  They  are 
most  in  need  of  help,  for  so  many  of  them 
have  families  dependent  upon  them.  In 
time  we  hope  to  give  employment  to  women 
also.  The  factory  is  not  to  be  in  any  sense 
a  home.  Each  workman  will  live  with  his 
family,  or  wherever  his  home  chances  to 
be.  We  are  undecided  as  yet  what  partic¬ 
ular  line  of  work  we  shall  take  up,  broom 
or  basket  making,  chair  caning,  or  mat¬ 
tresses — perhaps  only  one  of  these,  perhaps 
all  of  them. 

But  St.  Loifis  is  in  line;  that  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing  just  now.  We  are  going  to  do 
things  down  in  Missouri.  Later  on  we 
hope  to  show  you.  We  are  optimists  down 
there,  and,  you  know, 

“’Twixt  optimist  and  pessimist 
The  difference  is  droll; 

The  optimist  the  doughnut  sees. 

The  pessimist — the  hole.” 

In  St.  Louis  just  now  we  are  all  looking 
at  the  doughnut,  and  we  are  going  to  for¬ 
get  there  ever  was  any  hole. 
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NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

MISS  WINIFRED  HOLT,  Secretary 


Several  laudable  attempts  to  start  in¬ 
dustrial  work  for  the  blind  of  New  York 
were  stopped  through  ignorant  opposition 
and  lack  of  efficient  interest  and  support. 
In  1904  a  commission  was  appointed  in 
New  York  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  blind  of  the  state.  The  public  was  so 
indifferent  to  its  vital  work  that  they  per¬ 
mitted  it  to  be  interrupted  and  stopped. 
Until  this  year  an  amazing  ignorance  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind  in  the  Empire 
State  still  prevailed. 

The  state  of  New  York  pays  annually 
$99,000  for  the  education  of  about  300 
blind  children  and  $1,000  to  the  State 
Library  at  Albany.  There  are  also  two 
libraries  in  Greater  New  York  which  are 
growing  by  the  labors  of  their  zealous 
librarians,  but  which  are  handicapped  by 
the  type  problem.  Private  beneficence 
maintains  several  homes  suitable  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  blind,  but  where  it  is  un¬ 
just  to  place  strong,  capable,  young  blind 
persons.  There  is  also  one  private,  small, 
but  admirable  working  home  for  blind  men 
in  Brooklyn. 

The  city  of  New  York  gives  pensions  of 
about  fifty  dollars  annually  to  those  adult 
blind  who  have  no  other  means  of  support. 
But  otherwise,  outside  of  the  almshouse, 
the  state  of  New  York  does  not  appropri¬ 
ate  one  dollar  to  help  the  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  number  of  the  blind,  who  are 
those  who  lose  their  sight  after  school  age. 

In  New  York  many  of  this  class  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  capable  human  beings  are 
worse  than  slaves;  forced  Into  inactivity 
in  their  poverty,  or  into  that  inactivity 
which  brought  poverty  and  despair.  What 
effort  had  been  made  to  help  them  had 
failed.  The  law  did  not  permit  a  blind 
man  to  beg,  neither  could  he  steal.  Unless 
he  was  a  capitalist,  or  willing  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  friends,  the  almshouse  was 
his  only  future.  So  for  these  people  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
founded. 

In  an  article  in  the  World’s  Work  of 
August,  Miss  Helen  Keller  has  told  about 
the  origin  of  the  Association.  It  is  suffi¬ 


cient  for  you  to  know  that  it  started  in 
an  effort  to  give  pleasure  to  the  blind  by 
offering  to  suitable  blind  individuals  the 
opportunity  to  use  the  unsold  theater  and 
concerts  tickets,  which  were  given  by  the 
managers  of  theaters  and  musical  enter¬ 
prises  to  a  committee.  The  plan  worked 
admirably,  so  that  now  the  original  ticket 
bureau  is  the  proud  parent  of  seven  others, 
the  latest  having  been  opened  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  Five  thousand  tickets  have  gone  out 
from  the  first  bureau,  and  there  has  never 
been  any  complaint  of  the  use  of  them. 
The  originators  of  the  plan  quickly  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  radical  necessity  of  the 
blind  was  not  pleasure,  but  opportunity  to 
work;  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1906. 

Our  first  work  was  to  take  stock  of  the 
people  we  wished  to  help.  As  a  private 
association  we  began  the  census  of  the 
blind  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  to  its  completion  for  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  of 
1906,  which  appointed  the  recording  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association,  Miss  Edith  Holt, 
director  of  the  census.  This  work  she  vol¬ 
untarily  undertook  and  carried  out  in  the 
office  of  the  Association,  where  she  is  now 
completing  the  tabulation  of  the  statistics. 
We  are  glad  that  we  have  no  less  author¬ 
ity  than  the  head  statistician  of  Columbia 
University  to  tell  us  that  our  census  of  the 
blind  just  taken  is  a  step  in  advance  of 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  which  had  been 
done  before  we  raised  the  standard  of 
what  personal  detailed  censuses  could  be. 
This  work  could  not  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  and  the  Second  Commission  for 
the  Blind  of  New  York  might  have  been 
forced  to  suspend  operations  as  the  first 
one  did  if  the  New  York  Association  had 
not  been  qble,  fortunately,  to  lend  $6,000 
to  the  commission  to  complete  its  task, 
and  also  to  give  it  its  head  office  free  of 
expense  and  a  volunteer  director. 

We  reported  9,585  cases,  which  we  had 
gathered  from  the  Federal  census,  the  city 
pension  lists,  the  New  York  State  Commis- 
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sion  in  1904,  prisons,  organized  charities, 
hospitals,  and  other  institutions  throughout 
the  state,  followed  by  personal  visitation 
by  the  census  enumerators,  of  whom  six 
were  blind.  Many  of  the  listed  blind  had 
gone  to  a  better  land.  Some  of  them,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  their  addresses,  must 
have  been  amphibians,  living  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  or  existing  in  airships,  which  in 
this  day,  of  course,  is  not  impossible. 

1  Our  statistics,  which  will  appear  in  the 
commission’s  report  to  the  governor,  were 
taken  from  5,308  cases.  We  are  still  dis¬ 
covering  more  blind  people,  and  estimate 
that  the  entire  number  of  the  blind  in  the 
state  is  about  6,200.  We  have  a  registra¬ 
tion  bureau,  containing  the  9,585  reported 
and  detailed  cases  of  5,900  blind  people, 
and  all  additional  information  concerning 
the  blind  which  we  can  obtain.  We  have, 
also,  catalogues  containing,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  particulars  of  institutions  and  asso¬ 
ciations  and  literature  for  the  blind,  as 
well  as  an  employment  catalogue,  showing 
I  professions  and  needs  of  the  blind  in  the 
state;  also  a  small  reference  library. 

Our  next  work  relates  to  the  prevention 
of  unnecessary  blindness.  As  we  have  at 
this  convention  some  of  the  greatest  work¬ 
ers  in  this  field,  I  need  not  go  into  this 
question  in  detail.  We  wish  to  assist  in 
every  way  to  help  to  stamp  out  the  scourge 
of  infant  ophthalmia,  to  prevent  the 
shocking  loss  of  eyesight  not  only  from 
this  unnecessary  evil,  but  also  from  the 
lack  of  safety  devices  in  manufactories, 
glass  works,  blasting,  etc. 

We  distribute  information  and  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  prevention  of  infantile  blind¬ 
ness.  We  have  an  able  oculist  who  gives 
his  services  and  is  active  in  preserving 
and  recovering  any  possible  vision  for  our 
blind  people. 

Among  our  friendly  visitors  is  a  trained 
nurse,  who  is  interested  in  caring  for  the 
dismissed  patients  from  hospitals  and 
other  blind  people  in  need  of  her  help. 
We  have  a  zealous  doctor,  who,  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  our  oculist,  makes  physical 
i  examinations  required  before  workmen 
j  are  admitted  to  our  shop.  In  this  shop  for 
blind  men  they  are  instructed  in  broom 
1  making  and  chair  caning  and  carry  on 
these  trades.  We  are  anxious  to  extend 
I  the  field  for  their  work  as  rapidly  and  in  as 


many  directions  as  seems  prudent  and  use¬ 
ful.  Our  constant  effort  is  to  find  occupa¬ 
tions  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Perhaps  the  moral  effect  of  giving  blind 
men  a  chance  to  work  is  amongst  the  most 
gratifying  results  of  the  workshop.  We 
hope  ultimately  to  have  a  shop  for  blind 
women.  At  present  they  are  mostly  be¬ 
ginners,  to  whom  we  are  teaching  indus¬ 
tries  in  our  classes  or  at  their  homes. 

We  give  out  raw  material  to  the  women 
in  their  homes,  where  the  home  teachers 
instruct  them  in  making  marketable  arti¬ 
cles  which  we  later  sell  for  them.  Our 
home  teaching  has  thus  far  been  entirely 
done  by  blind  people.  We  believe  that  it 
is  better  done  by  them  thiiii  it  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  by  sighted  people.  The  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  the  bond  of  sympathy  in 
the  common  handicap  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher. 

With  our  sighted  cooperators  and  our 
blind  teachers  we  are  able  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  music,  reading,  writing,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  typewriting  from  phonographs,  tele¬ 
phone  switchboard  operating,  stenography, 
sewing  by  machine  and  hand,  knitting, 
crocheting,  basket  and  lace  making,  and 
beadwork. 

Giving  occupations  and  developing  in¬ 
dustry  are  only  parts  of  our  work.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  encouraging  the  normal  life  for 
our  blind  in  their  homes.  We  do  not  want 
them  segregated  and  treated  as  a  class  by 
themselves.  We  are  mapping  out  Greater 
New  York  in  districts,  so  that  our  friendly 
visitors  can  cover  the  whole  territory  and 
so  know  and  follow  the  home  conditions 
of  each  blind  person  whom  we  want  to 
help,  and  whom  we  want  to  have  help  us. 
At  times  we  perform  unofficially  various 
services.  We  have  been  known  to  dis¬ 
tribute  food  and  clothes.  We  have  placed 
blind  people  in  hospitals  and  helped  to 
bury  them. 

We  have  a  Blind  Men’s  Self-Improve¬ 
ment  Qub,  which  has  a  great  field  of  use¬ 
fulness.  The  president  of  this  club  is  an 
able  and  generous  cooperator  of  ours. 
Besides  the  blind,  the  club  numbers  many 
sighted  associate  members ;  among  them 
people  of  broad  interest  and  culture,  who 
are  helped  as  much  as  they  help  by  their 
exchange  of  ideas  with  the  blind.  The 
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club  also  acts  as  a  tremendous  stimulus 
to  the  blind  man,  putting  heart  in  him 
through  the  example  of  successful  men 
similarly  affected  whom  he  meets  and 
hears  talk  there.  It  also  gives  the  fortu¬ 
nate  blind  men  a  chance  for  service  to  the 
less  fortunate,  for  which  they  are  pre¬ 
eminently  fitted. 

The  Women’s  Club  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  is  run  on  much 
the  same  plan  as  the  Men’s.  It  has  also 
sighted  associate  members.  Though  all 
the  officers  of  the  Men’s  Qub  are  blind,  the 
women  have  elected  two  honorary  sighted 
officers. 

We  recognize  happiness  and  diversion 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  life  of  our 
blind  people.  Most  of  new  organizations 
for  the  help  of  the  blind  have  tried  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  for  simply  wage 
earning.  It  has  been  left  largely  for  our 
young  Association  to  emphasize  the  great 
importance  of  pleasure  and  beauty  in  edu¬ 
cational  work  for  the  adult  blind,  and  to 
recognize  that  not  only  are  they  good,  but 
essential  for  the  best  results.  With  this 
in  mind,  our  original  effort,  the  ticket 
bureau,  is  still  an  important  and  vital  part 
of  our  work.  Our  blind  man  will  cane 
better  chairs  if  he  occasionally  hears  an 
amusing  play.  Our  blind  woman  will 
make  more  exquisite  and  more  marketable 
things  if  she  has  the  sound  of  beautiful 
music  in  her  memory  as  she  works. 

We  have  never  regretted  for  a  moment 
the  amount  we  have  expended  in  printing 
and  postage  and  personal  effort  to  make 
our  Ticket  Bureaus  successes.  They  have 
been  splendid  introductions  to  the  blind, 
and  have  had  great  effect  in  bringing  them 
into  friendly  relations  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  A  blind  person  is  given  an  extra 
ticket  for  his  guide.  This  helps  him  at 
once  to  become  a  social  center  instead  of 
a  social  exile.  At  last  he  is  not  asking  for 
something,  but  he  has  something  to  give. 
Often  those  who  are  socially  and  educa¬ 
tionally  more  fortunate  than  he  will  in  this 
way  become  interested  in  him,  with  a  last¬ 
ing  benefit  to  both. 

We  encourage  outings  and  games,  and 
are  soon  to  try  dancing  and  skating.  In 
fact,  our  men  have  been  clamoring  for 
some  time  for  a  dance.  We  are  careful  in 
our  work  and  play  to  keep  the  blind  men 


and  blind  women  apart,  though  we  have  I 
no  objection  to  their  sighted  friends  of  f 
both  sexes  being  with  them.  Through  the  I 
cooperation  of  the  flower  mission  our  I 
home  teachers  have  been  able  to  distribute  | 
many  flowers  to  the  blind  in  the  tenements, 
where  they  brought  much  pleasure  into 
cheerless  lives. 

All  the  officers  of  our  Association  have 
given  their  services  voluntarily.  One  of 
them  especially  has  worked  very  hard.  ' 

I  would  like  to  make  particular  mention 
of  the  superintendent  of  our  workshop. 

The  blind  men  were  clamoring  for  work, 
but  we  could  not  find  a  superintendent 
who  would  make  the  thing  a  success,  when 
Mr.  Morford  offered  his  services.  In  ten 
days  the  shop  was  in  full  blast.  There  is 
still  a  tradition  that  Mr.  Morford  makes 
a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  it.  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  find  out  how  much 
Mr.  Morford  takes  out  of  his  own  pocket 
for  the  Association.  But  I  do  know  that 
nothing  goes  into  his  pockets  from  it. 

One  of  our  most  useful  activities  is  * 
keeping  at  our  office  reading  and  writing 
appliances  and  inventions  which  have  been 
found  of  help  to  the  blind,  and  having 
their  use  intelligently  explained.  Our  idea 
is  to  be  an  accessible  information  bureau 
and  depot  of  supplies  for  the  blind,  and 
their  middle  man  and  friend.  We  are  glad  p 
to  take  orders  for  anything  from  a  Bible  I 
to  a  pack  of  cards;  from  a  printing  ma-  r 
chine  to  a  self-threading  needle. 

Many  friends  and  relatives  of  the  blind  ■ 
come  to  us  utterly  ignorant  of  what  can  1 
be  done  to  make  their  lives  more  bearable.  ' 
Light  through  work  is  our  motto.  It  is  a  j 
good  one.  What  we  were  laughed  at  for 
believing  in  a  year  ago,  we  have  proved, 
and  other  organizations  and  communities 
are  looking  for  the  light  which  we  have 
found. 

When  I  asked  the  head  of  our  telephone 
company  to  give  a  switchboard  for  blind 
people  to  practice  on,  he  thought  I  was 
crazy.  That  was  a  year  ago.  Doubting  i 
my  sanity,  and  solely  to  get  rid  of  me,  he 
ordered  the  switchboard  installed,  asking 
whether  I  preferred  mahogany  or  cherry. 

I  said  cherry  would  do,  as  we  were  young. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  him  the 
other  day,  asking  for  the  installation  of 
a  switchboard  at  our  new  office,  and  told 
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him  that  there  were  now  in  the  city  of 
New  York  five  blind  switchboard  oper¬ 
ators — two  in  hospitals,  in  positions  of 
great  responsibility,  where  they  have  the 
ambulance  calls  and  other  emergency 
work;  two  in  business  houses,  and  one  in 
the  editorial  rooms  of  a  great  New  York 
daily  paper.  The  most  encouraging  part 
of  the  switchboard  work  is  that  two  of  the 
present  employers  of  our  blind  pupils  have 
suggested  that  they  would  like  each  to 
employ  another  blind  person  in  their 
offices. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  classes  for  us 
to  give  light  to  is  what  one  of  our  blind 
cooperators  calls  the  blind  sighted  public. 
We  try  to  teach  the  blind  sighted  public 
by  propaganda,  and  by  our  little  museum 
where  we  show  examples  of  the  best  work 
created  by  the  blind.  Here  are  two  beau¬ 
tiful  bronzes  made  by  the  blind  sculptor, 
Vidal.  These  are,  indeed,  eye-openers — 
exquisite  sculpture  done  by  a  blind  man 
who  was  a  worthy  pupil  of  Barye. 

Recently,  largely  through  the  exertions 
of  our  vice-president  and  his  wife,  I  was 
enabled  to  light  the  light  of  lighthouse 
No.  2,  to  give  light  through  work  to  the 
blind  in  Buffalo.  The  blind  were  very 
helpful  themselves  in  starting  our  first 
branch.  I  found  in  the  almshouse  in  Buf¬ 
falo  a  number  of  blind  people.  One  man 
had  been  a  bridge  builder  and  had  bossed 
gangs  of  workmen.  The  message  which 
he  sent  to  the  business  men  of  Buffalo 
who  doubted  the  necessity  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  was,  perhaps,  the  final 
word  which  started  one  there.  “Tell 
them,”  said  he,  “that  if  a  hard-working, 
proud  man,  who  has  bossed  gangs  of  men 
and  helped  to  build  bridges,  loses  his  sight 
and  is  sent  to  the  almshouse  to  rot  he  will 
go  mad.  Tell  them  that  if  they  will  give 
me  a  chance  to  work  I  will  work  now.” 
He  is  working  now ! 

Perhaps  our  Association  can  do  most 
good  when  it  is  realized  from  what  a  very 
little  acorn  our  oak  sprang.  All  of  our 
present  activities  emanated  from  one  ordi¬ 
nary  and  not  large  private  house  in  New 
York;  in  a  library  which  is  eighteen  feet 
by  ten.  The  head  office  of  the  Association 
is  still  there.  There  the  original  switch¬ 
board  was  installed,  and  in  this  same  room 
(eighteen  by  ten)  our  blind  people  have 


been  taught  typewriting;  our  classes  have 
assembled ;  orders  are  taken  for  work, 
and  we  have  often  counted  over  twenty 
people  busily  employed  here  at  once.  The 
workshop  started  in  a  loft  in  a  business 
building.  One  of  our  blind  home  teachers 
has  received  regpilarly  the  largest  classes 
of  women  at  her  home.  The  State  Census 
of  the  Blind,  of  which  our  experts  have 
said  such  complimentary  things,  is  still 
lodged  in  my  studio,  in  this  same  house, 
where  busts  and  clay  tubs  are  decently 
shrouded  in  unbleached  muslin,  until  we 
take  possession 'of  our  new  office  building. 
We  started  on  a  capital  of  $400  from  the 
ticket  bureau.  We  depend  entirely  on 
voluntary  gifts.  Our  census  work,  of 
course,  was  helped  by  the  state. 

I  have  mentioned  these  things  because 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  there  isn’t  any¬ 
body  here  who  could  not  probably  beg, 
borrow,  or  steal  a  library,  or  even  a  bed¬ 
room  or  a  barn,  in  which  to  start  an  or¬ 
ganization  such  as  ours.  There  is  proba¬ 
bly  no  community  in  the  country  large 
enough  to  justify  an  association  for  the 
blind  where  $400  could  not  be  found  to 
start  one. 

A  great  drawback  to  the  ease  with 
which  our  work  might  be  accomplished 
is  the  blind  graduate  who  has  been  ineffi¬ 
ciently  trained  at  school.  We  have  such, 
who  have  all  kinds  of  honor  marks  in 
Greek,  Latin,  music,  theory,  etc.,  but  who 
cannot  speak  an  English  sentence  without 
a  grammatical  error  or  even  keep  person¬ 
ally  clean.  We  have  others  who  profess 
to  be  tuners,  but  who  are  too  fond  of  us 
to  tune  the  Association’s  pianos  lest  they 
hurt  them.  There  are  other  graduates, 
notably  from  Overbrook,  Perkins,  and 
Batavia,  who  have  been  so  well  taught 
that  we  only  wish  that  they  could  become 
our  teachers  and  codperators.  The  school 
does  not  do  its  duty  unless  the  greatest 
number  of  graduates  are  efficient  advo¬ 
cates  and  examples  of  the  capacity  of  the 
blind,  unless  they  have  strong  bodies  which 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  make  the  most 
of  their  brains  and  hands.  Though  our 
blind  may  lose  their  sight  after  the  school 
age,  every  efficient  blind  person  who  has 
learned  how  to  be  blind  under  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  capable  corps  of  teachers,  who 
has  been  adequately  prepared  physically 
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and  mentally  to  take  his  place  in  the  world,  life  for  an  intelligent,  ambitious  man  or 

is  a  beacon  light  of  encouragement  to  the  woman  who  loses  sight  in  the  fullness  of 

other  blind  in  their  darkness,  ignorance,  strength,  and  who  wishes  to  turn  that 

or  helplessness.  strength  again  into  a  useful  channel 

The  after  care  of  the  blind  when  he  has  Liberty  is  not  possible  for  the  poor  blind 

left  school  is  a  serious  problem,  but  one  unless  we  teach  them  to  work,  and  do  not 

which  at  last  we  are  all  beginning  to  force  them  to  accept  charity,  to  beg,  or  to 

recognize.  The  duty  of  the  community  to  steal.  The  pursuit  of  happiness  is  not 

provide  for  the  aged  and  infirm  blind  has  possible  without  opportunity.  Therefore, 

been  one  which  it  has  dealt  with  to  some  our  Republic  does  not  fulfill  the  modern 

extent,  and  the  results,  like  the  curate’s  conception  of  liberty  for  all;  our  human- 

egg,  have  been  good  in  spots.  ity  is  incomplete  as  long  as  we  do  not  pre- 

We  have  long  recognized  the  right  of  vent  all  possible  blindness,  give  every 

every  individual  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  unavoidably  blind  child,  every  blind  man, 

pursuit  of  happiness.  The  time  has  come  and  every  blind  woman  a  chance — ^a 

now  when  modern  justice  should  make  chance  to  do  their  best,  despite  their  handi- 

this  possible  for  our  indigent  blind.  Life  cap,  to  develop  that  capacity  which  God 

in  the  almshouse  cannot  truly  be  called  has  given  them. 


DAYTON  (OHIO)  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

MRS.  E.  M.  CHAPMAN,  President 

The  Association  for  the  Blind  of  Day-  blind.  Through  the  perseverance  of  one 

ton,  O.,  was  started  last  April,  and  I  think  of  our  directors,  who,  it  goes  without  say- 

I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  is  the  conven-  ing,  is  a  very  busy  man  (we  would  not 
tion  baby.  Ours  is  one  of  the  latest  asso-  have  any  other  kind),  and  who  devoted 
ciations  formed  for  promoting  the  interests  one  afternoon  to  the  work,  our  rooms  were 
of  the  blind,  and  is  the  direct  outcome  of  beautifully  furnished.  We  have  now  a 
a  decision  rendered  last  fall  by  the  su-  central  and  permanent  place  from  which 
preme  court  of  our  state,  repealing  the  to  direct  our  energies.  We  try  to  keep  in 
law  granting  pensions  to  the  blind.  As  a  touch  with  all  the  blind  we  possibly  can, 
result  of  this  action  all  of  our  blind  who  to  encourage  them  and  make  them  realize 
had  depended  upon  the  eight  dollars  a  that,  although  deprived  of  the  pension, 
month  pension,  which  they  had  received  they  still  in  themselves  have  many  chances 
for  a  little  over  a  year,  were  deprived  of  to  become  useful  and  independent  citizens, 
this  amount,  and  were  little,  or  not  at  all.  Yet  I  should  not  be  fair  to  our  blind  peo- 

prepared  for  the  loss.  The  less  ambitious  pie  if  I  were  not  to  tell  you  that  with  the 

had  partly  forgotten  their  trades;  some  choice  given  them  of  the  possibility  of 
had  learned  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  being  wage-earners  or  of  being  again  de¬ 
pension.  Again,  those  who  had  always  pendent  upon  a  pension,  all  declared  them- 
realized  their  responsibilities  as  citizens  selves  enthusiastically  for  the  former, 
were  more  than  ever  determined  to  over-  We  have  a  few  over  two  hundred  in  our 
come  the  tremendous  odds,  and  needed  county  and  city,  but  so  far  we  have  had 

more  than  ever  seeing  friends  to  help  them  to  confine  our  efforts  to  the  blind  in  Day- 

gain  a  footing.  With  this  end  in  view  our  ton  alone.  In  starting  our  association  we 
association  was  started.  chose  our  officers  from  the  seeing  and  the 

Through  the  generosity  of  one  of  our  blind,  as  we  wanted  to  work  with  them 
prominent  citizens  we  secured  headquar-  rather  than  for  them, 
ters  in  one  of  our  largest  buildings.  We  I  came  to  this  convention  somewhat  dis- 
were  also  given  by  the  same  kind  friend  couraged  about  our  broom  and  chair  can- 
a  stall  in  our  Arcade,  to  be  used  for  the  ing  shop,  yet  very  anxious  to  learn;  and 
display  of  marketable  articles  made  by  our  after  talking  with  some  of  these  superin- 
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tendents  and  earnest  workers,  who  gave  our  people  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  other- 

me  the  benefit  of  their  years  of  practical  wise  denied  to  them.  We  do  not  board 

experience,  I  feel  quite  encouraged,  and  any  of  our  men,  and  we  think  they  prefer 

hope  that  we  can  find  the  means  to  their  independence,  even  with  small  earn- 

carry  out  all  the  good  suggestions  made  ings,  to  an  industrial  home, 
to  me.  This  coming  winter  we  hope  to  interest 

We  have  our  regpilar  meetings  alternate  the  friends  of  the  blind  all  over  our  state 

Fridays,  in  our  rooms;  these  are  always  to  make  a  united  effort  to  get  the  state’s 

conducted  by  one  of  our  blind  members,  assistance  by  convincing  our  Legislature 
We  also  established  a  bureau  for  concert  of  the  various  needs  of  the  blind  of  the 

and  theater  tickets,  which  gave  many  of  state  of  Ohio. 

MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
PROMOTING  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  BLIND 

SAMUEL  F.  HUBBARD,  Secretary 

After  the  enthusiastic  addresses  to  quired  time  of  making  its  report  was  so 
which  you  have  just  listened,  I  feel  that  inadequate  that  the  commission  was  reap- 
anything  I  may  say  about  the  Massachu-  pointed  for  another  year.  The  Association 
setts  Association  may  seem  to  be  lacking  recognized  the  necessity  of  arousing  the 
immediate  interest,  because  the  Associa-  public  to  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
tion  has  so  far  accomplished  its  mission  needs  and  welfare  of  the  adult  blind,  and 
that  it  must  be  considered  largely  in  its  that  this  could  best  be  done  through  pub- 
past  records  rather  than  in  its  present  licity.  So  Mr.  Campbell  was  employed  as 
hopes  and  aspirations.  field  agent  to  go  up  and  down  the  state  to 

Dr.  Hartwell  has  referred  to  the  splen-  present  the  cause  of  the  blind  to  audiences 
did  work  of  J.  Newton  Breed,  a  blind  in  churches,  women’s  clubs,  and  wherever 
man  who  succeeded  in  securing  legislative  opportunity  offered.  Mr.  Campbell  used 
enactment  whereby  four  sightless  teach-  illustrations  and  moving  pictures  in  con- 

ers  were  employed  for  home  teaching,  junction  with  his  graphic  story  with  telling 

Through  the  development  of  this  home  effect. 

teaching  the  interest  of  a  group  of  noble  The  principal  object  of  the  Association 
women  connected  with  the  Women’s  Eldu-  having  become  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
cational  and  Industrial  Union  was  aroused,  manent  commission  for  the  blind,  it  was 
They  saw  the  need  of  a  thorough  study  of  felt  that  if  the  report  of  the  commission 
the  many  problems  relating  to  the  blind  could  be  supplemented  at  the  legislative 
of  Massachusetts,  and  their  endeavor  to  hearings  with  practical  industrial  expe- 

awaken  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  adult  rience  relative  to  the  work  of  the  blind, 

blind  led  to  a  series  of  conferences  at  the  it  would  be  of  real  service  to  this  end. 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  out  of  which  Accordingly,  the  Association  opened  an 
grew  the  organization  of  this  Association,  experimental  station  in  1904,  with  Mr. 
which  became  sponsor  for  the  petition  to  Campbell  as  superintendent.  The  purpose 
the  Legislature  for  a  commission  to  inves-  of  the  station  was  not  to  do  what  had 
tigate  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  of  already  been  done  elsewhere,  but  to  dis- 
Massachusetts.  cover  other  forms  of  work,  new  lines  of 

This  commission  was  appointed  by  the  activities  in  which  the  blind  might  engage, 
governor  late  in  the  summer  of  1903.  Its  The  weaving  of  art  fabrics  and  rugs 
work  was  to  be  chiefly  one  of  inquiry  and  under  artistic  supervision  was  tried,  also 
to  report  on  the  conditions  as  found,  with  the  manufacture  of  mops  invented  by  a 
recommendations.  The  time  at  the  dis-  blind  man.  The  results  were  so  encour- 
posal  of  the  commission  before  the  re-  aging  as  to  make  one  feel  that  there  is 
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almost  no  limitations  to  the  work  the 
blind  can  do,  if  properly  taught. 

Another  line  of  experiments  was  tried 
in  making  an  analysis  of  the  processes  of 
manufacture  in  many  different  establish¬ 
ments,  with  the  purpose  of  discovering 
which  of  those  processes  a  blind  person 
could  be  taught  to  do,  not  only  with  the 
idea  of  providing  other  occupations  for 
the  blind,  but  to  make  the  blind  a  factor 
in  production  in  company  with  seeing 
workmen.  A  number  of  blind  persons, 
after  being  trained  in  the  experimental 
station  to  perform  certain  specific  parts 
of  manufacture,  were  so  placed. 

The  most  important  purpose  for  which 
the  Association  was  established  was  con¬ 
summated  last  year  when  the  Legislature 
made  permanent  the  commission  that  had 
been  appointed,  and  is  now  an  established 
fact.  It  might  seem  that  the  Association, 
as  such,  had  completed  its  work,  but  hav¬ 
ing  met  together,  as  it  had  from  time  to 
time,  with  a  definite  and  specific  object 
in  view,  it  did  not  feel  that  it  had  the  right 
to  disband  as  long  as  there  was  any  serv¬ 
ice  which  it  could  render.  I  may  say,  in 
general,  that  the  Association  feels  that  it 
has  no  right,  as  an  individual  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  do  what  legitimately  belongs  to  the 
state  to  do,  when  it  can  be  made  to  see  its 
duty  in  that  direction;  and  we  realize  also 
that  it  is  possible  to  pauperize  a  state,  just 
as  easily  as  an  individual,  by  doing  for  it 


what  it  legitimately  ought  to  do  for  itself.  I: 
If,  however,  the  Association  can  be  of  1 
service  indirectly,  it  holds  itself  in  readi*. 
ness  at  all  times  to  do  so.  The  commits 
sion  paid  to  the  Association  $3,000  for  its  il 
fixtures  and  stock  on  hand.  It  had  this  f  I 
sum  of  money  with  which  to  do  as  it  saw  i 
fit.  There  are  certain  things  which  it  ii  ll 
perhaps  not  wise  for  the  state  to  under-  1 
take  to  do.  It  may  be  an  cpen  questioa  * 
how  far  the  state  should  render  money 
service  to  the  individual;  but  when  it} 
comes  to  the  Association,  however,  it  felt  f 
that  it  could  be  an  aid  and  loan  associa-v^ 
tion  to  help  those  who  so  much  requirs  i 
this  service  in  the  time  of  need,  and  we  1 
have  been  loaning  out  small  sums  of  | 
money  on  notes,  and  have  been  giving,  in  ■ 
special  cases,  certain  sums  of  money  j 
where  giving  seems  to  be  necessary.  Inf 
addition  to  this  the  Association  has 
agreed  to  be  responsible  for  a  limited 
sum  in  the  publication  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  it  being  understood,  however;  ^ 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure; 
through  contributions  and  subscriptions  a 
sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of 
publication. 

While,  as  has  been  said,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  accomplished  its  principal  object, 
it  is  deemed  advisable  to  continue  it  as  an 
organization  ready  to  lend  a  hand  in  un¬ 
foreseen  emergencies  which  may  arise  in 
any  service  for  the  blind. 
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